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Notes. 
SITE OF GOLGOTHA. 

Those who deny that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre does or can occupy the real locality, and 
that the true Golgotha and the true sepulchre 
must have been elsewhere, have been accustomed 
boldly to assert that before the investigation of 
Constantine there is no trace whatever in Christian 
writers of any acquaintance with the locality; 
this argument e silentio was strongly pressed by 
the late Dr. Robinson, and his remarks have been 
so re-echoed by others, that this assertion has been 
allowed to asa fact. Thus, those who show 
that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was not 
included within the wall of Jerusalem in our 
Lord’s time, have admitted too readily that no 
notice is to be found that before the time of Con- 
stantine the Christians knew the spot. It has 
-_ continually said that this is admitted on both 
sides, 

_ But what if there is evidence that the Christians 
did know the place ? What if Robinson imagined, 
from his want of acquaintance with early Christian 
writers, that nothing was to be found in them 
which would not suit his theories? and what if 
his opponents, in this case at least, gave him credit 
for completeness and accuracy of information to 
which he was not entitled ? 

Now in the answer of the martyr Lucian, be- 
fore he suffered, there is a passage which bears 
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closely on this subject. After speaking of the 
sufferings and resurrection of our Lord, he thus 
continues : — 


“Qu autem dico, non sunt in obseuro gesta loco, nec 
testibus indigent. Pars pene mundi jam major huic ve- 
ritati adstipulatur ; urbes integre: aut si in his aliquid 
suspectum videtur, contestatur de his etiam agrestis ma- 
nus ignara figmenti. Si minus adhuc creditur, adhibebo 
vobis etiam LOCI IPstus, in quo res gesta est, testimonium. 
Adstipulatur his ipse in Hierosolymis locus, et Golgothana 
rupes sub patibuli onere disrupta; antrum quoque illud, 
quod avulsis inferni januis corpus denuo reddidit anima- 
tum ; quo purius inde ferretur ad cxlum.”— Routh, Rel. 
Sac. iv. 6,7; e Ruffini Hist. Lec. ix. 6. 


The cogency of this passage must depend on its 
genuineness; as to which, however, there seems 
to be no reasonable ground for distrust. For 
though it may be said that this may be an embel- 
lishment brought in by Ruffinus, yet, on the other 
hand, it is important to notice that it contradicts 
Ruffinus’s own opinions relative to the discovery of 
the places. It could scarcely therefore be an in- 
vention of Ruffinus. The whole tone of the reply 
of Lucian savours of the beginning and not the 
close of the fourth century; if it be Lucian’s own, 
it shows that before the reign of Constantine the 
localities of the suffering and burial of our Lord 
were well known; but even if it be argued that 
the statement proceeds from some one subsequent 
to Lucian, though prior to Ruffinus, even then it 
would show that it was the opinion of Christians 
that the localities were known before any inves- 
tigation on the part of Constantine. 

I have no doubt that this quotation from Lucian 
the martyr will be to many a piece of perfectly 
new evidence ; for although I brought it forward 
nine years ago (in the Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology, March, 1856), I am not aware 
that it received the smallest attention. I was 
thus like George Primrose, whose “ Paradoxes” 
were thus treated by the world, as he had to in- 
form his father, the Vicar of Wakefield. I showed 
the passage in Lucian to a foreign writer on the 
Holy Land, who has declaimed earnestly against 
the fraud of those who defend the received lo- 
calities of Jerusalem; but to my astonishment he 
asserted that it could not really mean what the 


| words say; I then found to my surprise that this 


writer, although in his books he most fluently 
quotes ancient authors, is wholly ignorant of all 
ancient languages. I quite expect that — 
tion in “N. & Q.” will be enough to call atten- 
tion to this piece of evidence, so that it will not 
in future be passed by in silence by those who 
discuss the localities of Jerusalem. 

But perhaps Lucian is not a mere solitary wit- 
ness; perhaps there is some evidence, direct or 
indirect, that the place was known between his 
time and the apostolic age. Origen seems to know 


something of the place : — 


| 
| 


Tlep) rod xpavlov témov els yas bri “EBpain 
tra dv ‘Addu wdvres tv TE 
rdvres (iii. 920, ed. De la Rue). 


If a tradition be attached to a place, it assumes 


(without proof being needed) that the place is 
known. However groundless be the story that 


Adam was buried at Golgotha, yet this was the 
Jewish tradition in the former part of the third 
century, and whether Origen personally knew the 
place or not, he knew that the Jews attached that 
story to the place—a known and definite locality. 
The same traditions are mentioned by Epiphanius, 
a native of Palestine, and a Jew by nation, after 
the time of Constantine. 


‘Qs év BIBAos tov Kipiov fudy "Inoody 
tv0a txevro 7) Tod "Addu « exeive drign 
rémos toxe. (Panarium, i. 394, ed. Petavii; ii. 415, 
ed. Dindorf.) 

We may be very sure that Epiphanius did not 
use Origen as an authority, but it is evident that | 
they both of them mention the same Jewish tra- 
dition; both of them thus appear to refer to the 
same place. Epiphanius, of course, means that on 
which Constantine had built a church, the locality 
of which has never from that day been forgotten ; 
and Origen, by speaking of the tradition, identifies 
the spot as that which was known in his day. | 

Why did Constantine search on that spot? | 
The only reasonable answer is, because the Chris- | 
tians knew it to be Golgotha. The idol temple | 
marked it; and even if hid, yet the words of 
Lucian show that they knew the cleft rock and 
the empty sepulchral cave to be there. 

Recently some have chosen to mix up the nar- | 
rative of Eusebius with later accounts about “ the 
invention of the cross,” and dreams and miracles 
of which he says not a word; and after ridiculing 
these tales they say,—“ These are the grounds on 
which the identity of the Holy Sepulchre rests.” 
But this is an entire misrepresentation: they 
might as well affirm that the real existence of the 
Khalif Haroun-al-Rashid, and of the city of Bag- 
dad, depended on the authenticity of the Arabian 
Nights. We know of the existence of that Khalif 
and of that city, although they are introduced into 
amusing fictions. 8. P. TREGELLEs. 

Plymouth. 


PRECEDENCY OF BISHOPS’ WIVES.* 
With respect to the political expediency of 
publicly acknowledging this right, the advantage 
to be derived from giving weight and consequence 
to a class of persons who seem absolutely obliged 


{* Continued front p. 275.] 
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by their situation to observe a peculiarly exem- 
plary course of conduct, and to form some barrier 
against the sweeping torrents of irreligion and 
licentiousness, cannot be deemed a trifling consider- 
ation: and it should be observed that this acknow- 
ledgment would furnish a complete answer to 
the various Sectarists, who in the old style of 
Puritanism, and in the new style of Socinianism, 
— themselves scandalized at this semblance of 
*opish error respecting ecclesiastical rank and title, 
pe inveigh against the rank of Bishop being now 
so opposite to their situations and pretensions in 
the primitive ages of Christianity, in a matter 
which excites doubts of its propriety even among 
zealous Episcopalians. It being in vain to urge 
that it is the Barony anneved to the Bishopric 
which gives them temporal rank, while rank is 
withheld from their Wives. For it is artfully 
maintained, in order to degrade the Bishops, and 
to stigmatize the Church in the eyes of the people, 
that this singular distinction proves not a that 
they sit in the House of Peers in their Ecclesrastical 
character, but that they have xo other—“ no tem- 
poral rank as Peers” —and that “haying no rank in 


| right of their Temporalities, or Baronies, as they are 


called, they can have xo right to the title of Lords, 
(except when sitting in the House officially as Lords 
of Parliament or Counsellors of State) which it is 
highly improper to give them es Bishops, &e. Ke.” 


| —an opinion growing more and more prevalent in 


this age of research into the foundation of rights, 
titles, claims, and privileges, and of invidious at- 
tack upon all. The declaration and protection of 
a right considered to be, or pretended to be con- 
sidered to be, of a doubtful nature, cannot be 
esteemed any tmovation, or alteration of a long 
established system in the estate of the Bishops. 
This right to personal rank and dignity the Bishops 


| have, in fact, possessed ever since the Conquest, 


and their Wives have consequently a right to share 
that rank and dignity. Were they to assert this 
right of place as Barons’ Wives, it could not be 
denied them with the shadow of justice. But 
many circumstances connected with the spirit of 
the times, and the peculiar situation of the Wives 
of Bishops, render it far more desirable that tbis 
right, which has been suffered to lie dormaut so 
long, should be called forth by a specia? command 
from the throne, rather than be claimed by the 
parties themselves. And as the suppression of a 
privilege without just cause is an acknowledged 
grievance, from which every subject may properly 
demand relief, it is surely advisable in every case 
to redress a grievance (especially one not likely to 
be silently endured much longer) as a mark of 
favor, before a just complaint of neglect from per- 


| sons who really deserve attention, precludes the 


idea of gratitude, and yet secures its object. With 
a view to such a measure, the following Form of 
an Order for the public acknowledgment of the 


204 
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right in question is subjoined to this private re- 
presentation of this literally singular case. 

It is presumed that this Order may easily be | 
made applicable to the Bishops on the Irish Bench 
by special grant, if they cannot plead a claim ; and 
that it will be found to preserve the distinction of 
blood so highly valued by the hereditary nobility. 
Bishops precede Barons upon the same principle 
which placed Archbishops before Dukes; but the 
Wives of Barons must precede the wives of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, because “ Hereditary digni- | 
ties have place before 7'emporary dignities, except | 
when otherwise ordered, as some of the Officers of | 
State, Kc.” (vide Porney, Blackstone, &c.), though | 
the Baronies annexed to the Bishoprics are, with 
few exceptions, the most antient. And the antient 
Baronial fillet, which the Bishop's mitre now sur- 
mounts in like manner as the Archbishop’s mitre 
surmounts the ducal coronet, instead of the coronet 
given to the Secular Barons by King Charles IL., 
will further distinguish the Wives of Bishops from 
the Wives of Barons; and their title, according to 
the signature of their husbands, will distinguish 
them from the Wives of the younger sons of 
Dukes and Marquises who take the name of their 
family. Bishops have a right to the style of 
“Right Hon™*” as Barons. They were ad- 
dressed by titles of equivalent temporal rank, as 
well as by others of ecclesiastical dignity, before | 
titles and precedence became fixed and appro- 

riate; and the custom of sinking the “ Right 
on’'¢ ” in the superior title of “ Right Reverend” 
or “ Most Reverend,” upon the principle already 
mentioned, and of adding the inferior title of 
“Hon"*” as a mark of distinction, which has 


| 


| 
| 


lately prevailed, has contributed something to- | 


wards the error respecting their real dignity as 
peers which it is the object of the foliowing order 
to correct. 

PROPOSED FORM FOR THE ORDER. 


The King having taken into his Royal Consideration 
that the Wives of the Archbishops and Bishops have a | 
just Claim to Rank and Precedence as the Wives of Barons | 
from the Antient Baronies annexed to each of the Bishop- | 
ries (by virtue of which Baronies, or Temporal and Per- | 


sonal Dignities, the Bishops and Archbishops take their 
Seats in the House of Lords, and possess the Privileges 


common to all Peers), and this Right having been suf- | 
fered, hitherto, to lie dormant, His Majesty is graciously | 
pleased to Command that from henceforth the Wives of | 


Archbishops and Bishops shall take their Rank as Wives 
of Barons, for Life, and shall take their Style and Title 
according to the Signature of their respective Husbands, 
their Family distinctions, and the accustomed Precedence 
in the manner following : — 


The Right Hone Lady John Canterbury. 

The Right Hone Lady William York. ~ 

The Right Hon»! Lady Bielby London. 

The Right Hone Lady Shute Durham. 

The Right Hone Lady Brownlow Winchester. 
The Right Hon Lady James Ely. 

The Right Hon>'e Lady Richard Worcester. 
The Right Hone Lady John Hereford. 
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The Right Hone Lady James Litchfield and Coventry. 

The Right Hone Lady Richard Llandaff. 

The Right Hone Lady George Lincoln. 

The Right Hone Lady John Salisbury. 

The Right Hon®'e Lady William Bangor. 

The Right Hon” Lady Samuel St. Asaph. 

The Right Hon™e Lady Richard Bath and Wells. 

The Right Hon» The Lady Anne Edward V. Carlisle. 

The Right Hone Lady Charles M. Norwich. 

The Right Hon Lady Spencer Peterborough. 

The Right Hon’ Lady Henry R. Exeter. 

The Right Hone Lady Foliot H. W. Bristol. 

The Right Hone Lady John Chichester. 

The Right Hone Lady John Oxford. 

The Right Hone Lady Henry W. Chester. 

The Right Hon®!e Lady George Murray St. Davids. 

The Right Hone Lady George F. Gloucester. 

The Right Hone Lady Thomas Rochester. 

The King is pleased to Command that the Wives of 
Archbishops and Bishops, or Spiritual Barons, shall rank 
after the Wives of the Temporal Barons; and that the 
Widows of Archbishops and Bishops shall give Place to 
the Wives of Archbishops and Bishops. 


HOG FEAST. 


Iam called upon to-day to write a letter for a 
poor neighbour, in reply to an invitation from his 
granddaughter, that he would come and visit her 
“ for hog-feast.”” I am not aware if this Hunting- 
donshire expression and custom obtains elsewhere ; 
and, as it has not yet been mentioned in the pages 
| of “N. & Q.,” I here make a note of it. The 
| Huntingdonshire “ hog-feast” is the domestic re- 
| joicing that follows upon that important event in 

a cottager’s family—the killing of the pig. The 

relatives and friends of the pig’s Pe are 
| summoned by him to partake of a feast, the chief 
dishes of which are composed of those portions of 
| the pig’s interior economy which are unsuited for 
| the purposes of salting. A part of the spare-rib, 
| or one of the choicer joints, is usually cooked ; but 
| the brunt of the hog-feast is borne by those other 

orcine parts which may not be cured into bacon. 
Tn return for their dinner, the guests assist the 
good wife in the salting of her pig. The old man 
for whom I wrote the letter waxed loquacious as 
his memory recalled the various hog-feasts in 
which he had taken an active part. Said he:— 
“T mind the time when hog-keast cost a mort’ 
o’ money. That was before George the Fourth 
took the tax off salt. When you killed a pig, 
before George the Fourth’s day, you was obligated 
to part with the bald-ribs and spare-ribs, and all 
the best joints, to buy salt with, afore you could 
salt the flitches and hams. And now, look at the 
salt that you can get for fourpence! Oh yes! we 
are greatly obligated to George the Fourth; and 
when [ lived as ostler at the Inn on Alconbury- 
hill, George the Fourth he came and slept the 
night there. Our boys went out to meet him 
beyond Buckden; and he came with two fours 
and a pair, There were a many gentlemen with 


| 
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him, but no ladies. It was the time when he and | 
Caroline didn’t keep company. We all hurrahed, | 


and Old Tom, that’s now dead and gone, blessed 
him for cheapening hog-feast; but I don’t _ 
pose as George the Fourth would know the 
meaning of hog-feast. He went away the next 
morning for Wansford; and then turned off some- 
where Wisbeach way, and back home by way of 
Cambridge: so he did not come again by our 
Great North Road. When he started off I was 
close to him, putting in the near wheeler; and 
George the Fourth was smoking a long pipe that 
came as low as the bottom of his waistcoat. 
wasn’t a clay, you understand; but had a large 
bow! to it, and a great gold stopper on it. He 
made hisself very free and pleasant; but what we 
thought most of was, his taking the tax off salt 
and cheapening hog-feast.” 

There is a story current of a clodpole who had 
been at a dinner, and was asked as to the bill of 
fare. His reply being: “There was all sorts 
o’meat, Sir; there was roast pork, biled pork, pig’s 
face, and bacon, Sir.” Which repast, doubtless, 
was a superior kind of hog-feast. 

CurTHBeErt BEDE. 


Juntus.—In the Intermédiare (a professed and 
very deserving French imitation of “N. & Q.”) 
there appeared in the No. for June 15, 1864, a com- 
munication signed “FE. Pieraggi” (Suresnes) to 
the following effect, on the subject of the Letters 
of Junius : — 


“ Among some old papers that belonged to my mother, 
an Englishwoman, and daughter of Walsh Porter, of 
Alfarthing, who was a frequent visitor at the Court of 
the Regent, afterwards George IV., I found a card, en- 
closed in a slip of paper, on which was written: ‘A 
Secret.’ On the card was written, in two different hands, 
one of them very tremulous, no doubt designedly : ‘ The 
author of Junius, Charles Lloyd. Lop. He was private 
Secretary to the present Lord Grenville ; father and teller of 
the Exchequer” The words Charles Lioyd are underlined 
once, and Loyd twice. But this is not all. The words, 
* Honor bright, until thé poor son be provided for,’ are 
written inside of the envelope. There is no date or signa- 
ture; and even the handwriting is unknown to those of 
my mother’s relations whom I have interrogated on the 
subject. However, what may give some value to this 
little document is the fact of its evidently having passed 
through the hands of my grandfather, who lived in a 
circle where this secret was no mystery: perhaps in his 
childhood he had even known Junius. In short, Charles 
Lloyd figures among the number of supposed authors, as 
well as Lord Grenville. The objection derived from the 
style of Junius, which is so remarkable, and betrays, it is 
said, the composition of Sir Philip Francis; and from the 
cessation of the letters the day after his departure for 
America, is this objection as insurmountable as it seems 
to be? Have we not here a three-fold coadjutorship, an 
inspiration—to make use of a term employed by writers 
for the newspapers? Has not Sir Philip revised, anno- 
tated, and corrected this work, inspired by Lord Grenville, 
and edited by Loyd ? 


It | 


| was any known instance in this country of success 
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“ Here, it seems to me, is an interesting occasion for 
having recourse to comparative bibliography ; and for 
inquiring whether there are not circumstances, either in 
the style or in the lives of these three individuals, which 
correspond with certain expressions or allusions contained 
in the Letters. Lloyd’s situation in the Exchequer, and 
his intimacy with Lord Grenville, and consequently in 
the ministerial world of that time, would singularly faci- 
litate that merciless knowledge of secret affairs of which 
the author gives proofs. E, Preracet.” 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


I@nrt1on or Woop sy Friction. —In an early 
number of “N. & Q.,” I inquired whether there 


in the experiment of producing fire by rubbing 
one piece of wood against another, as constantly 
practised among the South Sea islanders and else- 
where. I believe the answer was in the negative. 
But in the last number (p. 239) we are told that 
it is possible — not to say was once common in 
Yorkshire—to “set the temse on fire,” by merely 
rubbing the rim of a riddle on the top of a flour 
barrel! I say nothing about the actual meaning 
of the familiar phrase alluded to, and I hope P. 
is not joking; but surely a more unfounded no- 
tion than that of the possbility of setting a “ temse 
on fire” by the domestic operation described — 
and which, when a boy, I often witnessed—would 
only be the likelihood of setting the “ Thames on 
fire’ by some of the steamers plying thereon : 
J.H 


Names oF Rivers.—In a recent number of 
“N. & Q.” there were some remarks on the origin 
of the names of rivers. May I suggest that the 
name of Esk, in the Lowlands of Scotland, is 

robably not derived, as stated, from a word signi- 
ying water, but from the old Scotch word for an 


asp. 
»* the ballad of the “ Young Tamlane,” the 
youth was transformed while in the arms of his 
mistress into an esk (asp). The idea of likening the 
course of a stream to a snake is common enough. 
Serpentine in modern times is well known. 
Apropos, the Goomtee on which Lucknow stands 
is synonymous with our adopted meaning of the 
word meander, Ss. 


Hvuntertan Socrery.—I know no receptacle 
but “N. & Q.” in which to lodge the following 
amusing blunder. In a publication entitled The 
Royal Album, designed partly for tradesmen’s ad- 
vertisements, but edited, it seems, by French and 
German editors for the guidance and information 
of their countrymen in London, and printed in 
English, French, and German, appears in a list of 

ublic societies, “The Hunterian Society,” trans- 
lated “Société des Chasseurs,” and “ Jagd-Ge- 
sellschaft.” 

Foreigners, and particularly Frenchmen, when 
they know a little of English have unbounded 


| 
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confidence in that little; and I once myself re- 
ceived at Havre a tradesman’s card in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“ So-and-so, Merchant, and Fabricant of Umbrellas and 
Parapluies. Make and repair all things who concern his 
state, at juste price. The persons whom ar far can write 
him he shall go directly.” 

F. J. J. 


Tuer THIRD or Eeypt.—When Aaron 
was commanded to smite the dust of the land with 
his rod, he did so, and the dust “ became /ice in 
man and in beast,” according to the rendering 
of the Authorised Version (Exodus, viii. 16). 
Dr. Kalisch, however, in his Historical and Critical 
Commentary on the Old Testament (Exodus, chap. 
viii. p. 1387, ed. London, 1855) endeavours to 
prove, and I think successfully, that the Hebrew 
word 033 = Kin-nim, ought to be translated by 
the term gnats. His reasons for this rendering 
are given at length in a long and learned note 
(pp. 136-137). The Septuagint, which is of great 
authority in all points relating to the natural his- 
tory of insects in Egypt, translates the Hebrew 
word by cxvipes, mosquito gnats. Niebuhr men- 
tions (Description de Tl Arabie, Pref. p. 39), that 
when he was in the East he once inquired into 
this very subject, and asked the Greek Patriarch, 
and also the Metropolitan at Cairo, what they 
supposed was the species of insect mentioned in 
Exodus, chap. viii.? Their answer was, that they 
believed the gnat was the insect. (Kitto’s Cyclop. 
of Biblical Literature, vol. ii. p. 249, ed. Edin- 
burgh, 1847.) Kalisch observes, that though Jo- 
sephus, Jonathan, Onkelos, Hesychius, Taylor, 
Buxtorf, Le Clerc, and Bochart, adopt and main- 
tain, as the most correct translation, the word 
lice, yet their arguments are not supported with 
sufficient proofs. As, however, there are great 
names on both sides of the question, it is now 
probably impossible to ascertain for certain whe- 
ther the little animals were lice or gnats. Either 
must have been very tormenting, — the 
= which, according to Philo and Herodotus, 

ave always been numerous in Egypt. 
J, Darton. 

Norwich. 


Asranam Lixcotn A Port. —I have not seen 
any allusion to the curious instance of involun- 
tary rhyme afforded in the President’s recently 
delivered inaugural address, yet it seems worth 
making a note of. The President said — 


“Fondly do we hope, 
Fervently do we pray, 
That this mighty scourge of war 
May speedily pass away : 
Yet if it be God’s will 
That it continue until —” 


but here the strain abruptly ceases, and the Presi- 
dent relapses into prose. W.S. 
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Tue Bett or St. Cenev, or St. Keyna. — 
Perhaps the following may be worthy of pre- 
servation in “N. & Q.,” copied from Mr. Kers- 
lake’s Bristol Catalogue, 1859, pasted in my copy 
of Jones's History of Brecknockshire. Where now 
its place of deposit ? 

“ AncreNtT-Britisn BELL: THE BE. or Sr. 
Cenevu or St. Keyna, daughter of Brychan, Prince of 
the province called from him Brecknock, found on the 
site of her oratory at Llangeney, Brecknockshire. 

“This most venerable relique of the ancient British 
Christianity is of an oblong plan, and conical figure. It 
consists of a single plate of iron, gathered up into its 
present form, and rivetted down through the middle of 
each of the narrow sides. At the top is a bow or loop for 
the handle, and it was evidently intended to be rung by 
swinging in the hand. The strip of metal which forms 
the handle is continued through to the inside where it 
formed a smaller loop, from which the clapper was sus- 
pended but is now wanting. After the iron substructure 
was finished, the whole appears to have been coated with 
bell-metal, or other brass-like compound ; and this was 
evidently applied by dipping or washing the finished iron 
utensil in fluid metal, as all the joints, and the rivets 
themselves are covered, and the seams and interstices 
filled with it. Being corroded through in some places, 
the amalgamated contact of the metals is apparent. The 
result is similar to that of electrotype. Iron was perhaps 
in ancient times, as now, very commonly washed with 
tin and its compounds; but was brass usually applied in 
this manner ? 

“In Jones’s History of Brecknockshire, published 1809 
(ii. 469), there is a long account of this bell and of its 
discovery ; but there appears to be some mistake in his 
description of the dimensions. The actual height is 10 
inches, without the handle ; size at top, 54 by 3 inches ; 
at the mouth, 73 by 6 inches; weight rather more than 
6 Ib. 15 oz. 

“The town of Keynsham, near Bristol, arose out of an 
oratory founded there by this St. Keyna. See her legend 
in Cressy’s Church History of Britain, a.p. 490, b. x. 
ch. xiv. 

“Two views of the bell of St. Mara, attributed to the 
seventh century, may be seen in the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology, No. 4, Oct. 1853. This has a general resem- 
blance to that of St. Ceneu; but was decorated, and not 
so large. 

“ Although the sonorous quality of the bell is, no doubt, 
diminished by the holes which are fretted through it, 
the voice which called our countrymen to church, per- 
haps even before St. Augustine came from Rome for the 
same purpose, can still be most distinctly elicited.” 

Guiwysie. 


Queries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. — Perhaps a reader of 
“N. & Q.” who has a marked copy of “ Bibliotheca 
Reediana, the Catalogue of the Library of Mr. 
Isaac Reed sold 1807,” would kindly inform me 
who was the purchaser of “ Lot 8536,” viz. “Shak- 
speriana,—a large assembly of Tracts by various 
Authors relative to Shakspeare, neatly bound in 
9 vols. 8vo.” I am desirous also to learn if it is 
known in whose possession these volumes are now. 
Were any copies of Douce’s illustrations of Shak- 
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speare, 2 vols. 1807, taken off on large or thick 
paper ? * E. N. 


Breton Mustc. —The air called “ An Aliké, or | 
the Shepherd's Call,” in Tom Taylor's Songs of | 
Brittany, is that called “ Ballinderry,” it Bunting’s | 


Collection of the Ancient Musie of Ireland. In 


Jephson’s Walking Tour in Brittany occurs a tune | 


which is identical with that in the Irish Melodies, 
to which Moore has written the words “Silent, 
O Moyle, be the roar of thy weter!” 
the original home of these tunes? 
Celtic France ? 


Treland or 
0. T. D. 


Cvurtous or Names.—In the | 
third volume of the Sussex Archeological Collec- | 


tions (for 1850), p. 117, there is a paper commu- 
nicated by Mr. Rt. Willis Blencowe, containing 
extracts from the journal and account-books (1685- 
1714) of Timothy Burrell, of Ockenden House, 
Cuckfield; which house, then (1850) in the occu- 
pation of Mr. J. P. Fearon, belonged to the late 
Sir C. Merrik Burrell, of Knepp. Inthe Univer- 
sal Magazine for November, 1747, p. 245, it is 
stated that the present {members for Great Mar- 
low, Bucks,] are William Ockenden, Esq., of 
Temple Mills, and Merrick Burrell, Esq. 


Query, was there any original connection, local, 


personal, or family, to account for this coincidence ? 
W. J.B. 


Drocenrs’ Lanrern.—Can any one tell me the 
authority on which the repartee about “the lan- 
tern” and the “ honest man ” is ascribed to Dio- 
genes? And why does A‘sop, to whom Pheedrus 
gives the credit of the saying, never come in for 
the benefit of it ? Mepro Sore. 


INFORMATION WANTED FOR A Scotcu Monastt- 
CON AND Episcoparn Caronicir, Etc. — As I am 
resently preparing a Chronicle of all the Bishops 
in Scotland, on to the present day, with minute 
details of their lives and jurisdiction, from corre- 
spondence, &c., based on Keith’s Catalogue, but 
much amplified; as also a Scotch Monasticon, 
containing notices of abbeys, abbots, religious 


houses, &ec., will you be so kind as allow any in- | 


formation thereanent, or corrections and ‘defects in 
Keith, to come through your columns, if this inti- 
mation should be replied to, which it is certain to 
be? <Any correspondence, if too lengthy for 
“'N. & Q.” can be posted direct to myself. 
J. F. S. Gornon, D.D., 
Incumbent of St. Andrew's Church, Glasgow. 
247, Atholl Terrace, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


KATHERINE Harman. — In 1692 Dame Kathe- 
rine Harman, widow of Admiral Sir John Har- 
man, was living. Her daughter (heiress of Sir 
John and of her brother James Harman) was 


{* Twelve copies were printed on large paper of Douce’s 
Dance of’ Death; but we have never met with a large 
paper copy of his JIlustrations to Shakspeare-—Ep. 


What was | 


VIT. Arner. 15, 65. 


| wife of Dauntesey Brouncker, of East Stoke, Wilts. 
He was the last heir male of the Brounckers of 
East Stoke, and died, 1693, leaving two daughters 
| married, who died without issue. I am anxious to 
| ascertain whose daughter Lady Harman was, and 
also any particulars of Admiral liarman’s birth 
and parentage which may be matter of record. 
The arms on his picture are those of Harman of 
Suffolk. I am aware of the notices of him in 
Pepys’s Diary. E. W. 

Lavixetoy Brryr.—In an old almanec by 
Gabriel Frend, 1598, I find the following memo- 
_ randum in the handwriting of that period : — 

* August 20. Lavington burnte by mishape.” 

Can any readers of “N. & Q.” inform me to 
which of the Wiltshire Lavingtons this refers, or 
where I can probably meet with some particulars 
of a brief issued, or the like, and thus fix the place 
either as Lavington Forum or Lavington West ? 

E. W. 

“Ocutvm Sacerpotis.’’—Is anything known of 

a medieval treatise called Ocu/um Sacerdotis, by an 


Englishman, somewhat similar to Pupiila Oculi 
J.C. J. 


Priants tx Rooms.—Wiil plants grow in 
| rooms in which gas is burned; or does the gas 
poison ali plants? Is there any way of pte 
plants from its poisonous effects? Will covering 
them with a bell glass at night do ? F 


Qvorations Wantep.—In the Simple Cobbler 
(p. 25) will be found this passage : — 
| #Tean hardly forbeare to commend to the world a say- 
| ing of a lady living sometime with the Queen of Bohenva. 
I know not where she found it, but it is pity it should be 
lost : — 
* The world is full of care, much like unto a bubble ; 
Women and care, and care and women, and women and 
care and trouble.’ ” 
This couplet sounds familiar. 
of “N. & Q.” know its origin ? 
On p. 34, the following occurs : — 
| Some ten or twelve years before these Wars, there 
came to my view these two Predictions : 
1, * When God shall purge this Land with soap and nitre, 
Woe be to the Crowne, woe be to the Mitre.’ 


Does any reader 


| 2. * There is a set of Bishops coming next behind, 

Will ride the divell off his legs and break his wind.’ ” 
| Can these predictions be found in print or 
manuscript before that time ? 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, U. S. 

“Tar SENTIMENTAL AND Masonic MAGAZINE.” 
May I ask you to be so kind as to tell me how 
many volumes of the above-named periodical were 
published? I have a copy of six half-yearly 


volumes (from July, 1792, to June, 1795), and I 
| have never met with any others, though I have 
searched the library of Trinity College, Dublin ; 


| | 
| 
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but I am informed by a friend, that, to the best of 
his belief, five more subsequently appeared. To | 
judge from what I have seen, it was a really good | 
Dublin publication of the last century. Who was 


the editor ? * ABHBA. 

or Savenre anp Greenock. — Where 
can I see a pedigree of this family ? F. M.S. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

Tae Copsier’s” Rererencrs. — In 
the Simple Cobbler of Aggawam—a hook written 
in New England in 1645 or 6, and published at 
London in 1647, four editions being issued that 
year, there are some references that I should like 
explained, viz. : — 

1. The Cobbler says :— 

“ If Truth be but One, methinkes all the Opiaionists in 
England should not be all in that One Truth, some of 
them [ doubt not are out. He that can extract an unity 
out of such a disparity, or contract such a disparity into 
an unity, had need be a better Artist then ever was 
Drebell. "—P. 10. 

Is Cornelius Drebell, the Dutch alehymist, who 
died at London in 1634, meant ? 

2. In another place he says : — 

“ Brethren, have an extraordinary care also of the late 
Theosophers, that teach men to climb to heaven upon a 
ladder of lying ficments. Rather then the devill will lose | 
his game, he wil! out-shoot Christ in his own bow. He 
will outlaw the Law, quite out of the word and world ; 
over-Gospell the Gospell, and quidanye Christ with Sugar 
and Ratsbane. He was Professour not leng since at 
Schlestat in Alsatia, where he learned that no poyson is 
£0 deadly as the poyson of Grace.”—P. 17. 

What Professor is referred to ? 

3. Addressing King Charles I., the Cobbler | 


“Ts vour father’s Sonne grown more Orthodox then 
his most Orthodox father, when he told his Sonne that a 
King was for a kingdome, and not a kingdome for a 
King ? "—P. 54. 

Did James I. so tell his son ? 

4. The Cobbler tell us that the lish — 

“ Have a Tradition among them, That when the Devill | 

shewed our Saviour all the kingdomes of the Earth and 

their glory, that he would not shew him Ireland.”—P. 72. 
this a fact 

5. Again, he says : — 

“ Not long since T met with a hook, the best to mee I 
ever saw, but the Bible : yet under favour, it was somewhat 
underclad, especially by him who can both excogitate 
and expresse what hee undertakes, as well as any man I 
know 

The world is growne so fine in words and wit, 
That pens must now Sir Edward Nich’las it. 
He that much matter speaks, speaks ne’er a whit, 
If’s tongue doth not career ’t above his wit.” 

“ Sir Edward Nicholas,” I take it, means Secre- 
tary Nicholas. But what bock is referred to ? 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston, U. S. 


[* Our ‘correspondent is the fortunate possessor of a 
periodical not to be found in the British Musewm.—Ep. } 


Woopwarp Fairy, — 

“Tn 1552 King Edward VI. by Letters Patent, 8 March, 
granted, inter alia, a field called Le Humme, with its ap- 
purtenances in the Lordship of Ditton, to George Woodward 
for twenty-one years @ 106s. 8d. rent; and on its sur- 
render in 1565, Queen Elizabeth regranted the same pre- 
mises to John Woodward for a farther term of twenty-cne 
years on the payment of a fine of £21 6s. 8d. In 1584 (26 
Eliz.) the Queen demised the same premises to George 
Woodward, gent., and Edward and George his sons, at 
the same rent, for their lives and the life of the survivor, 
with a heriot of 26s. 8d.” 


These Woodwards were of Upton, co. Bucks; 
the first George and Richard his second son were 
“Clerks of the honor and Castle of Windsor.” 
( Visitation of Hampshire in 1576 and 1602.) 

Can any one of the readers of “N. & Q.” inform 
me whether Robert Woodward, D.D., who was 
Dean of Salisbury from 1691 to 1701, was of this 
family ; and if so, was he descended from Edward 
or from George, the last named in the above 
grant? 

Lipscombe, in his History of Buckinghamshire, 
states that there is a monument of white marble 
at Hillesden church, co. Bucks, to George Wood- 
ward “Envoy Extraordinary from the King of 
Great Britain to the King and Republic of Po- 
land,” that he was the grandson of George Wood- 
ward, of Stratton Audley, co. Oxford, and that 
he died at Warsaw, March 10, 1735, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age, and was buried at Tiil- 
lesden. 

Query, Were these descendants of the Upton 
family ? Gro, ADLARD, 


Queries with Answers. 


“ Lonpres,” 1770.— Being at Paris in 1862, I 
fell in with a book, in four duodecimo volumes, 
entitled Londres, and containing an account of a 
Frenchman’s travels in England in 1766-7. It is 
anonymous. My copy is a new edition, “ corrigée 
et considérablement augmentée,” printed at Lau- 
sanne in 1774. The preface tells me that the first 
edition was printed in 1770, and that mine is the 
second. It also contains a notice that, in 1773, 
an English translation of Londres, by Dr. Nugent, 
was published “avec le plus grand soin, par 1 Im- 
primeur de la Société Royale ;” and complaints 
are made of pirated editions being printed in 
Flanders and elsewhere: and of the author of the 
Voyageur Francois, who, in his work, “a fait en- 
trer le Londres & large dose, c’est-i-dire par paquets 
de 4, de 7, de 18 pages continues.” It is also 
mentioned, that the book had been reviewed in 
the Journal Encyclopédique of Oct. 1773, by M. 
de la Condamine, who had since honoured the 
author with his friendship, and to whom several 
corrections in this new edition were owing. The 


| writer of the preface (who seems not to be the 


| 
- 
4 
. 
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author) indulges in a bit of sarcasm against one 
set of his critics : — 

“ Pour ne rien omettre de ce qui peut présenter avan- 
tageusement un ouvrage que j’ai lintérét de faire valoir, 
j'ajouterai qu'il a completement déplu aux auteurs de 
Année Littéraire.” 

have not been able to discover any traces of | 
the name or quality of the author. He evidently 
was a learned man, and had access to the best 
society. I shall be glad if any of your correspon- 
dents can give me information respecting the 
authorship. 

I may mention, that my attention was drawn to 
the book from the circumstance of four exceed- 
ingly well-bound volumes being offéred for sale at | 
a bookstall on the Quais at 60 cents the volume. 
I was again in Paris the other day, and saw copies 
for sale at 40 cents the volume. H. A. 

Deanery, Canterbury. 

[The author of this work was Peter John Grosley, a 
French antiquary, born at Troyes, Nov. 18, 1718, and edu- 
cated in the profession of the law; but a decided turn for 
literary pursuits induced him to travel, in search of know- 
ledge, twice into Italy, twice into England, and once into 
Holland, besides passing a considerable part of every year 
at Paris, where he was received into the best company. 
He died at Troyes on Nov. 4, 1785, being then an Associate | 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, and a | 
member of the Royal Society of London. Although in | 
his Tour to London the author appears as a philosopher 
and a man of taste as well as learning, nevertheless his 
remarks on England and its inhabitants are very imper- 
fect, and frequently erroneous. At the particular request 
of Mons. Grosley, Dr. Nugent in his translation corrected 
some of those obvious inaccuracies animadverted upon by 
the writer in the Journal Encyclopédique. Yor some bio- 
graphical notices of Grosley, and a list of his numerous 
productions, consult the new Biographie Universelle, 1857, 
xvii. 604, and the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 1858, 
xxii. 179.] 

or Apmirat Byrne.—I find it stated 
that Sir George Rooke refused to sign the death- 
warrant of Admiral Byng, saying: “It might be 
presumptuous in an individual to differ from so 
great an authority as the opinion of the twelve 
judges; but when the shedding of blood was 
concerned, a man must act on his own conscience 
and not the opinions of other men.” As Sir George 
Rooke had been dead many years, who was the 
member of the Board of Admiralty who refused 
to add his signature to the death warrant? It 
is undoubted that Sir George Rooke observed to 
a friend, just before his death, that his property 
was such, “it had never cost a sailor a tear or 
the nation a farthing.” These two speeches seem 
to have been strangely jumbled toget 


er. 

H. W. D. 
[It was Admiral John Forbes, then one the Lords Com- 

missioners of the Admiralty, who refused to sign the war- | 


rant for carrying out the sentence of death on Admiral 
Byng, and prepared a paper in which he assigned his 
reasons for his refusal. Admiral Forbes’s “ Reasons fer not 
signing Admiral Byng’s Dead Warrant,” were printed in 
1757 as a hand-bill in small folio, and we possess a cutting 
of the document from some periodical of the time. The 
original, we believe, is still in the Admiralty Office at 
Whitehall. Who were the members of the court-martial, 
and other circumstances connected with the trial, may be 
found in Schomberg’s Naval Chronology, i. 281; The Lon- 
don Magazine for Feb. and March, 1757 ; and The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Feb. and March, 1757.) 


Monvmenrat Inscription. — Does the follow- 
ing very remarkable inscription, quoted by Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor in his Rule and Evercises of Holy 
Dying, chap. iii. sect. ix. § 6, still exist in the 
parish church of Faversham, Kent ? — 


“ Whoso him bethoft 

Inwardly and oft 

How hard it were to flitt 

From bed unto the pit, 

From pit unto pain 

That nere shall cease again, 

He would not do one sin 

All the world to win.” 

W. 
[This epitaph on Richard Colwell, Mayor of Faver- 

sham, ob. 1535, is printed in Weever’s Funeral Monuments, 
p. 276, and in Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the Tombs, p. 432. 
It would seem that the brass was still at Faversham in 
1804, from the following notice of it in The Beauties of 
England and Wales, viii. 740: “In the south aisle are 
various memorials for different civil officers of Faversham, 
one of whom, Richard Colwell, Mayor in 1555 [1535 ?}, 
is represented by a brass figure standing between his two 
wives, with groups of children beneath, and at the cor- 
ners a well, with the letters C. O. L. forming the rebus of 
his name.” 


Tue Cuvrcn or Notre Dame, Carats. — Can 
you furnish information as to whether the church at 
Calais called “ St. Mary’s,” or “ of Our Lady,” in 
the time of the English occupation of the town, 
was built or only enlarged by the English ? 

M. E. 


[It is stated in most topographical dictionaries that St. 
Mary’s at Calais was built during the English occupation 
of the town. Mr. T. Mot, F.S.M., minutely inspected this 
large church in April, 1816, and communicated an inter- 
esting account of it to the Gentleman’s Magazine in Sept. 
1816, p. 220. He says, “The church, from its structure 
and appearance, I have no doubt, was erected whilst 
Calais was in the possession of the English, i. e. in the four- 
teenth century, as was the castle of St. Risban, Basseville 


| church, and many other of the public buildings, not ex- 


cepting some of the present houses, and most of the de- 
fences of the town.” An engraving of St. Mary’s church 
by Mr. Topping is given in the Gent. Mag. for May, 1814, 
p- 433.) 
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Eprscopvs Hamensts.—Amongst the illustrious 
persons who were buried in the Carmelite convent 
at Norwich, occurs the following record : “ Frater 
Gilbertus de Norvico, Episcopus Hamensis (alias 
Hamerensis), obiit A.p. 1287, 9 Die Octobris.* 
Query, What is the modern name corresponding 
with Hamensis or Hamerensis ? J. DaLton. 

[This suffragan bishop is noticed in Stubbs’s Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 143: “Gilbert Hammensis; 
buried at the Carmelites, Norwich, Oct. 9, 1287. Granted 
forty days’ indulgence to all who should attend the 
preaching of the Carmelites, 1273, 1274, and 1276. He 
was probably the Bishop Hamerensis in Norway, conse- 
erated 1263.” Hammer, the modern name, is a town in 
the province of Aggerhuus in Norway, which was for- 
merly the see of a bishop, until removed to Christiana, 
from which it is distant 100 miles to the N. E.] 


Sprenser’s “ Boccacto,” 1471. —I have 
seen this celebrated edition at Althorpe, but have 
never read, except in Dibdin, a really accurate 
account of the purchase of it, and of the evact 
price given for it by his lordship. Is there any 
other account extant besides that given by Dib- 
din, which I understand is exaggerated ? 

J. Darton. 

[We have consulted the priced Catalogue of the Rox- 
burghe Library, and find that the enormous sum given for 
this single volume, as stated by Dr. Dibdin, is perfectly 
correct. “ J/ Decamerone di Boccaccio, fol. first edition, 
printed at Venice by Valdarfer, 1471.” To which is 
added the following note: “Of the extreme scarcity of 
this celebrated edition of the Decameron, it will perhaps 
be sufficient to say, that no other perfect copy is yet 
known to exist, after all the fruitless researches of more 
than three hundred years.” It was knocked down to the 
Marquis of Blandford for 2260/.! when it was said Lord 
Spenser took off his hat, and, bowing to the Marquis, 
thanked him for saving him four hundred a year. ] 


Sart Nrersis.— When did St. Niersis live, 
and where can I find an account of him? I have 
a work in twenty-four languages printed at Venice, 
1823, entitled Preces St. Niersis Clajensis Arme- 
niorum Patriarche Viginti quatrici Linguis coite. 

Jonn Davinson. 

[Nersts IV., surnamed Shnorhali (i. e. the graceful) 
patriarch of Armenia, was born shortly before the close of 
the eleventh century, and died in 1173. During the last 
twenty-six years of his life, he resided at Hromkla, com- 
monly called Rumkala, a fortified place on the Euphrates. 


He is considered as the inventor, or principal cultivator, of | 


rhymed poetry. With the exception of a brief History of | 


Armenia, his works are mostly theological. A long ac- 


count of him is given in the new edition of the Biogra- 


phie Universelle, xxx. 323.) 


* Bale, Cent. Script. iv. 31. See also Kirkpatrick's 
History of the Religious Orders and Communities of Nor- 
wich, p. 172, 1845. 


Hien Cuvurcn anp Low Cuvurcn. —Is there 
any small work which states clearly the differences 
both as to points of doctrine, and as to forms and 
practices, between the parties of the Church of 
England, known popularly as the “High” and 
“Low” Church? 

[Our correspondent will probably find as much as he 
desires to know on this subject in the concise Essay, en- 
titled “Church Parties,” by the late W. J. Conybeare, 
M.A., which originally appeared in The Edinburgh Review 
for October, 1853. The Essay has been frequently re- 
printed, and the fifth edition of it will be found in Mr. 
Conybeare’s Essays Ecclesiastical and Social, pp. 57-164, 
Lond. 8vo, 1855. Consult also “N. & Q.” 1* §. viii. 117; 
x. 260,278.) 

“Tue PorrricaL Magazine.” —Can you inform 
me how long The Political Magazine and Parlia- 


| mentary, Naval, Military, and Literary Journal was 


issued, printed for J. Bew, Paternoster Row? It 
was commenced in 1780. I have the volumes for 
1780, 1781, and 1782, and am desirous of obtain- 
ing any further volumes which may have been 
published. W. Tuck. 

15, Milsom Street, Bath. 

[A copy of The Political Magazine in the British Mu- 
seum consists of twenty-one volumes, 8vo, 1780-1791. ] 


Replies. 


SHELVES IN WILTSHIRE. 
(3" 8. vii. 241.) 

Mr. Mewsvrn’s note refers to a most interest- 
ing subject, and one to which the attention of 
those archeologists who have applied themselves 
to the study of pre-historic earthworks has long 
been directed. The reason why some definite 
theory as to those shelves, or rather terraces, has 
not been submitted to the public is the fact that 
they are to be found all over the kingdom — from 
the lowlands of Scotland to the Downs of Wilt- 
shire ; that they are not like a camp, a thing to be 
surveyed in an hour, but extending as they do for 
miles and miles, and varying in breadth from a 
few feet to many yards, many of them would be 
the work of weeks. Therefore, until the details of a 
sufficient number collected by local antiquaries can 
be obtained, it would be utterly futile tomake any 
attempt at a general theory. Every fact regarding 
them is however of importance, and I am certain if 
Mr. Mewsurn will be so good as to draw up a 
detailed statement of the lengthy elevation and 
breadth of any such terraces in his neighbourhood, 
it will not be the least interesting paper that will 
be read at Durham during the next congress of the 


| British Archeological Association. 

In the meantime I may inform him that there is 
| a capital description of one of those groups of ter- 
races (Peebleshire) in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1861, 2, or 8, and that 


- 
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the well known Scotch antiquary, Mr. Sim of 
Culter, pointed out to me a most remarkable in- 
stance occurring on his property in Lanarkshire, 
which I hope to have an opportunity of surveying 
next month. 

The most striking Scotch instance, however, oc- 
curs in Galloway, where an insulated hill overlooks 
the mouth of the River Orr (pronounced Urr). 
The terraced outline of this hill strikes every one 
that approachesit. It is known as the Moat of Urr, 
and there is a tradition that it was the place of a 
Witagemot. 

[t might be interesting to ascertain how far the 
valleys which these terraces overhang were not 
swamps in olden times. Grorer VERE IRvING. 


What Cobbett termed “Shelves in Wiltshire ” 
are common in Scotland, Ireland, and all hilly 
and grazing countries. And Cobbett’s notice of 
them is an instructive fact, showing how readily 
an otherwise shrewd man may commit a gross ab- 
surdity, for the sake of finding a convenient peg 
to hang a theory upon. Similar “shelves” in 
Ireland have frequently been pointed out to me as 
positive proofs of the very great population, and 
the superior knowledge of agriculture possessed by 
those in Ireland in ancient times. But the real 
truth is, that those so-called “shelves” are not 
ancient plough-marks: they are simply formed by 
sheep and black cattle when grazing on the hill- 
sides, as any person who chooses to use his eyes 
may almost any day observe; for these ancient 
tracks, though formed by the constant treading of 
centuries, are still used by sheep and black cattle 
when grazing on steep hill-sides. 

PINKERTON. 


THE STORM OF 1703. 
iii. 168, 197, 273, 319; v. 504.) 


Admit the following correction of the last arti- 
cle above quoted. I know not whether the error 
is the printer's or mine. The work referred to in 
the eighth line, is “The City Remembrancer,” 
&e. &e. 

When writing my last note on the subject, I had 
not time to look over my collection of pamphlets. 
[ have now pleesure in sending you the follow- 
ing : — 

“ An Elegy on the Author of the True-born English- 
man. With an Essay on the late Storm. By the Author 
of the Hymn to the Pillory. London: Printed in the 
Year 1704, 

The tract is in verse, and the essay on the Storm 
occupies eighteen pages quarto. In the list of 
Defoe’s works, contained in the new edition of 
Lowndes, it is stated to be in 8vo: — 

“The Lay-man’s Sermon upon the late Storm ; Held forth 
at an Honest Coffee-House Conventicle. Not s0 much a 


Jest as to be. Printed in the Year 1704.” [4to 
pp. 24, and Title.] 


This is also attributed to Defoe ; making, with 
the 8vo volume referred to by J. H. G., three dis- 
tinct works on the subject, by the same author, 
during one year. 

“Mr. Collier’s Dissuasive from the Play-House; ir a 
Letter to a person of Quality, Occasion’d by the late 
Calamity of the Tempest. London, 1703,” 8vo, pp. 15. 

On the last page, the writer says : — 

“What Impression this late calamity has made upon 
the Play-House, we may guess by their acting Macheth 
with all its Thunder and Tempest the same Day: where 
at the mention of the chimnies being blown down (Macbeth, 
P: 20,) the Audience were pleas’d to clap at an unusual 

ength of Pleasure and Approbation,” &c. &c. 


The last work I shall notice, at present, is enti- 
tuled — 

“An exact Relation of the Late Dreadful Temrrsr: 
or, a Faithful Account of the most Remarkable Disasters 
which happened on that Occasion. The Places where, 
and the Persons’ Names who suffer’d by the same, in 
City and Countrey; the Number of Ships, Men, and 
Guns that were lost, the Miraculous Escapes of several 
Persons from the Dangers of that Calamity, both by Sea and 
Land. Faithfully collected by an Ingenious Hand, to pre- 
serve the Memory of so Terrible a Judgment. Nos Jatis 
agimur Variis: contenditur fatis. London: Printed and 
Sold by A. Baldwin at the Oxford Arms in Warwick 
Lane, 1704,” Ato, pp. 24. 

W. Ler. 


“COLD HARBOUR.” 
8. vii. 253.) 

Taking up my last number of “N. & Q.” I was 
surprised to find, at the reference indicated, a note 
professing to contain “ Remarks on the Origin of 
Cold Harbour.” The author, Dr. J. C. Hany, 
certainly has the good sense to ccnclude by saying, 
“an interesting paper might be written on this 
proper name, and I much regret only being able 
to offer the above few remarks,” &c. Ke. 

Permit me to state for the information of Dr. 
| Hann, and your readers interested in such in- 
| quiries generally, that a series of learned, and I 

may add exhaustive, papers on this and its kindred 
nomenclature, written by your frequent corre- 
| spondent, Dr. Hype CLARKE, appeared in the 
Freemason’s Magazine (vol. vy. July to December, 
| 1858), under the title of “ Anglo-Saxon History, 
as illustrated by Topographical Nomenclature.” 
These papers will be found at pages 99-102, 162-8, 
| 213-7, 251-4, 350-6, 399-403, 448-53, 492-6, 
546-50, 630-5, 678-82, 733-7, 871-6, 967-9, 
_and 1117-19, The portions that more particularly 
| relate to the Cold Harbours are those at pp. 213 
| and 350, they enumerate the positions of the vari- 
| ous Cold Harbours, and the forms of “ kill,” 
| “cool,” “harbour,” “ bower,” and “ wind.” 
We are all prone to give the Germans credit 


| for searching and multifarious reading on almost 


| 
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every subject they write upon, but the article in 
“N. & Q.” is so superficial when placed in juxta- 
position with that of our English Mezzofanti that, 
in justice to him, and believing the Magazine one 
not much known to your readers, I have taken the 
earliest opportunity to indicate where a series of 
papers on Cold Harbours may be found. 
Martruew Cooker. 


The Rey. Mr. Hartshorne, an eminent anti- 
quary, whose recent death we lament, once told 
me that he believed this name was a corruption of 
Coluber. THe said it was to be found in some 
twenty places in England, and always near to a 
snake-like curve in an old Roman road. 

LYTTELTON. 


In reference to the word “ herbergh” I would 
observe that the Charter of Foundation of the 
Abbey of Holyrood, by King David I. of Scotland, 
a copy of which is in Maitland’s Iistory of Edin- 
burgh, pp. 144-5, contains the following grant to 
the Canons, — “ Concedo etiam eis herbergare 
quoddam burgum inter eandem ecclesiam et meum 
burgum.” Maitland makes the mistake of sup- 
posing that “ herbergare ’ was an old name of the 
Canongate of Edinburgh, or of a town which for- 
merly stood on that site; but Arnot, the more 
recent historian of the city, shows (foot note, p. 4) 
that it is the infinitive of a barbarous Latin word, 
signifying ¢o build, in which sense of it the grant 
can obviously be read. Tle refers as his authority 


to Dalrym.ple’s Annals, p. 97, and he is confirmed | 


by the Cartulary of Coldingham, a copy of which 

is in the Advocates’ Library, in p. 15 of which it 

will be found that it is used in the same significa- 

tion. The similarity of the word to those noticed 

by your correspo™dent is somewhat curious. G. 
Edinburgh. 


THE ORDER OF CHRIST: THE PASCHAL LAMB. 
(8 S. vii. 5, 168, 251.) 
In directing JuveRNA’s attention to the dis- 


crepancy which appeared to me to exist between | 


the account on p. 5, and that on p. 49, I did not 
at all mean to imply that he was responsible for 
the accuracy of the statements contained in the 
“ General Officer's” very interesting letter; but I 
was and am anxious to know how, and when, the 
Paschal Lamb was connected with the Portuguese 
royal arms. This connection up to the present 
time I have failed to discover. 

I have to thank Mr. Davripson for his ingenious 


suggestion, but fearit is untenable for the following | 
reasons. First, the cross behind the shield of Por- 
tugal is not that of the Order of Christ. Secondly, 
the cross of the Order of Christ is not, and I ven- 
ture to say never has been, charged with the 
figure of the Paschal Lamb, 


The badge of the Order of Christ, which is sus- 
pended from the triple gold chain around the 
| arms, is—‘‘ A cross patée, red, charged with a 
cross white.” While the floriated green cross, 
placed behind the shield, is the badge of the Order 
of Avis. 

Out of abundant proofs of the correctness of 
these assertions I may cite the following : — 

“Um den Schild hiinget der Orden Jesu Christi, und 
hinter demselben ragen die Spitzen des Avischen Ordens- 
Creutzes_hervor.” —Triers, Linleitung zu der Wapen- 
Kunst (Leipzig, 1744), p. 286, Wapen des Kénigs in 
Portugall. 

Again, Spener, the great German herald, in his 
Insignium Theoria, or Opus Heraldicum ( Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1680), pars specialis, lib. i. cap. 
Ixxii. p. 283, says : — 

“ Ordo militaris est, quem Jesu Christi vocant, cum 
| eruce inde dependente ; additur etiam post scutum crux 
| viridis in liliorum flores terminata, pro ordine Avisio.” 


In Siebmacher’s WVappenbuch (Niirnberg, 1754), 
vol. vi., the arms, Xc., are correctly engraved. 

The Order of Christ, which arose out of the 
ruins of the Order of the Knights Templars, was 
founded by King Dionysius about the year 1620. 
The Order of Avis arose about the middle of the 
twelfth century. Mr. Davripson will find full in- 
formation about both Orders in Favyn’s Théatre 
| d Ionncur et de Chevalerie (Paris, 1620), pp. 1265— 
| 1272; Carlisle’s Account of the Foreign Orders of 
Knighthood (London, 1859), pp. 231—254, 238 ; 
Marquez, Zesoro Militar di Cavalleria, Madrid, 
1642; Sansovino, Della Origine dei Cavalieri, 
Venetia, 1570; and in the books of Clarke, Ash- 
mole, Robson, Burke, &e. 


Jonn, WoopwaRD. 
New Shoreham. 


Your correspondent, Mr. Joun Davipson, 
says: 

“When the arms of Portugal are represented in full 
with crest and dragon supporters, the chain of the Order 
of Christ hangs round the shield, from behind which the 
| points of a cross are seen. This is the Cross of the Order 
| of Christ, and in all probability has the Paschal Lamb 


| on it.” 

On referring to Elias Ashmole’s Order of the 

| Garter, I find this not to be the case. He has given 
an engraving of the Cross of “ Jesus Christ in Por- 

| tugal” on which no Paschal Lamb appears. At 
p. 83 he describes the dress of this religious order 
of knighthood : — 

“They were clothed black, wearing upon their breasts 
| a cross patée of red silk, and upon that another of white. 
| This Order (as that d’ Avis) became at length annexed 
to the Crown of Portugal; whose kings have ever since 
| —e them the title of perpetual administrators of 

th.” 


| Elias Ashmole gives the following interesting 
account of the origin of “The Order of Knights of 
| Christ in Portugal :” — 


| | i 
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“ As the Knights of Montesa sprung from the ruine of 
the Knights Templars in Valentia, so did this Order of 
Christ (or of the Warfare of Christ) succeed them in the 
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Kingdom of Portugal. For the Knights Templars having | 


been very serviceable to the Kings of Portugal, in their 
wars against the Moors, the Kings gave unto them divers 
lands and revenues, which, when their Order came to be 
dissolved and their estates confiscate, King Dom Denys, 
surnamed Perioca, sent to Pope John the 22nd (then- at 
Avignion) to desire that the Knights Templars’ lands 
might not be disposed of out of his kingdom; which, 
though he did not readily grant, yet he gave way for the 
King, to render him the reasons of his request. Hereupon 
King Denys sent his embassadors to the Pope, in the 
year 1316, not only to back his desire, but withal to de- 
clare to his Holiness the great vexations and evils the 
neighbouring Moors in Algarves did to his kingdom. 
And forasmuch as the town of Castra Marin was a fron- 
tier of the enemy, and the site thereof very commodious 
for the building of a fort to resist them, he farther moved 
the Pope for licence that an Order of Knights might be 
instituted in that town, and withal offered to him the 
rents and jurisdiction thereof, and all dominions over it. 
This request being thought just, and the remedy so neces- 
sary, the Pope did afterwards (namely in the year of Our 
Lord 1315) give foundation to this new Order, dedicating 
it to the honor of God, and the exaltation of the Catholick 
Faith, under the title of the Military Order of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, because of the miraculous apparition which 
this Kine had seen of Christ crucified when he went to 
fight against the Moors.” 


It appears also from the same author that “The 


Order of Knights d’Avis in Portugal” have for 
badge a green cross flory, for he says — 

“The badge of this Order is a green cross flory, such as 
the Knights of Alcantara wear, and said to be given 
them by Don Pedro, but before they used the like cross 
with those of the Order of Calatrava, two birds being 
added at the foot thereof, in allusion to the later name 
given to this Order, as appears from the ancient seal.” 

In neither of these Orders does the Paschal 
Lamb _—. Did the Kings of Portugal use 
badges like the Kings of France, and was the 
Paschal Lamb a badge of one of them ? 

The Knights of this Order, founded by Dom 
Diniz King of Portugal, a.p. 1318, were clothed 
in black, and wore upon the breast “a cross 
pattée of red silk, and another full cross over the 
red.” (Favyn, ii. 188); ¢.¢. a cross pattée gules, 
surmounted of a plain cross arg. 

There is nothing in Favyn’s description to in- 
dicate that the Paschal Lamb, or any other em- 
blem, formed any part of the original badge. Nor 


is there any addition to the above description of | 


the cross of the order in the shield of Dom Henri- 
ue (second son of King John of Portugal by 
hilippa of Lancaster), which is sculptured on his 
monument in the church of Batalha, and figured 
in Mr. Murphey’s beautiful work on that edifice. 
An exact representation of this double cross 
may be seen in a portrait of Charles IIL., Prince of 
Monaco, published some years ago in the IW/ustrated 
London News. H, W. T. 


ae 


| 
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WELSH PARALLELS FOR CORNISH PROVERBS. 
(3" v. 208, 275.) 

In reading the two chapters on Cornish Proverbs 
contributed by your correspondent TREPOLPEN, it 
occurred to me that I had often heard similar say- 
ings among the folk of this locality; and on 
making search I was able to find very literal 
parallels to some of those adduced by him, which 
{ herewith transmit you. If you deem them 
worthy of insertion in “ N. & Q.” they are at your 
service ; and with your approbation, I shall on 
another occasion send some more : — 

I. Cornish. 
“He that hurts robin or wren 
Will never prosper boy nor man.” 
Welsh. 
“ Ysawl a dorro nyth y druw 
Ni chaiff iechyd tra fo byw; 
Ysawl a dorro nyth ywennol 
Ni chaiff iechyd yn drag’wyddol ; 
Ysawl a dorro nyth y robin 
Agaiff waed 6 fewn e’i goffin,” 
which I have thus Anglicised into 
rhyme : — 
“ Whoso the wren robs of its nest 
Health loses in a day ; 
The spoiler of the swallow’s house 
Will ail and pine for aye; 
And he who with his ruthless hands 
Shall tear the robin’s cot, 
In his coffin shall have a guilty mark— 
A deep-red gory spot.” 


doggerel 


The wren was, and still is, a general favourite 
in this neighbourhood. Not long ago an old cus- 
tom was prevalent of carrying about a wren se- 
cured in a cage, decorated with ribbons and artifi- 
cial flowers in the most fantastic manner, on the 
Twelfth Night. The owners of the concern used 
to visit the principal houses in the neighbourhood. 
On their arrival they formed themselves into a 
crescent,and sang encomiums to their little “king,” 
as they termed their little prisoner; for this they 
were rewarded by the good folks of the house 
with some money, and a free libation of “cwrw 
da.” 

The swallow is also an object of veneration, as 
it is the happy harbinger of the pleasant summer- 
tide. But the favourite is the wee red-breasted 
robin, whose solitary note breaks the monotony of 
a dull winter’s day; and any one guilty of cruelty 
to her is doomed to a violent death (for such, I 
presume, is the signification of “ gaiff waed yn e’i 
gottin ”). 

We shall now proceed to the magpies : — 

II. Cornish. 
“One for sorrow, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth.” 
Welsh. 

“ Piogen & chroesdra.”—A magpie and disappointment. 

This unfortunate bird in this part of the country 
is no more the bane of gamekeepers than it is the 
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dreaded enemy of all superstitionists. If a person 
is on a journey, and one of the species cross his 
path, it will turn out unlucky. If one is in search 
of something and see a magpie, he will not find 
what he seeks. It is always an evil omen, and 
invariably “ one for sorrow ” in this locality; and 
it is customary with the superstitious whenever 
they see one, to draw the figure of a cross with 
their right foot on the ground, and then to spit on 
it,—a charm powerful enough to resist the im- 
pending doom even of magpyism. 
affirmed to me the other day that whenever he 
hears m»zpies chattering near his house, it is a 
certsin forerunner of a word-battle between him 
ard his better half. Little regard have magpies 
for domestic felicity ! J. R. 
Cardigan. 


DANTE: HERCULES. 


8. vii. 254.) 


Comparison may also be made with a sentence 
from Augustine (De Resurrectione) : — 


“ Portam Inferni et vectes ferreos confregit, et omnes 


| justos qui originali peccato adstricti tenebantur, ab- 
| solvit.” 


A person | 


The conjecture of C. B. C., that it was Hercules | 


who opened the gate of the city of Dis for Virgil 
and Dante (Inferno, ix.),is hardly to be sustained. 
It is indeed less probable than that of the old 
commentator Benvenuto da Imola, who would 
have it to be Mercury ; whose function in heathen 
mythology as the messenger of Jove, and duties 
(as described by Virgil) in the infernal regions 
would render him much more fit for such a 
task than Hercules, whose attribute of physical 
strength is not appropriate on an occasion of over- 
coming the resistance of evil spirits. But in truth 
both are very wide of the mark. The event to 
which reference must be made, in considering this 
passage, is the descent of Christ into hell, which 
took place on the day of the year to which the 


action of Dante’s Inferno in this place must be | 


referred; and nothing /ess than an angel sent from 
the immediate presence of God would satisfy the 
requirements of the poem—the allusion being to 
a similar resistance, supposed to have been made 
to Christ’s entrance into hell. 

All the associations of the passage point to 2 
biblical, and not a pagan origin. In the service of 
the Roman Catholic Church for the Saturday in 


Much illustration, too, of the passage may be 
obtained, by reading the account of the Descent 
into Hell in the Vision of Piers Ploughman (pro- 
bably composed in 1362): — 

“ What lord artow ? quod Lucifer. 
Quis est iste? 
* Rex Gloria,’ 
The light soon seide, 
* And lord of myght and of man, 
And alle mannere vertues. 
Dominus virtutum. 
Dukes of this dymme place, 
Anoon undo thise yates, 
That Crist may come in, 
The kynges sone of hevene !” 
And with that breeth helle brak, 
With Belialles barres, 
For any wye or warde, 
Wide opned the yates.” 
V. 12,710, &c. (London, Pickering, 1842). 
W. F. P. 


Lopeck’s “ AGLAaopHamus (3° vii. 259.)— 
Mr. D. Brarr, of Melbourne, will find an analyti- 
cal account of Lobeck’s Aglaophamus and the con- 
troversy it provoked inf Renan’s Essais d Histoire 
religieuse, article headed “ Les Religions de l’An- 
tiquité.” ALR. 


Anevus M‘Drarmip (3° vi. 507; vii. 43.) — 
I happened, within two or three years after the 
publication of Angus M‘Diarmid’s pamphlet, to be 
with some of my family and relations on a shoot- 
ing party on the Breadalbane property at Loch- 
canieiel. The house of Edinample is within a 


| mile or two of it. We had several gillies in hired 


Holy Week (the time in question), there occur | 


the words: “Hodie portas mortis et seras pariter | 


Salvator noster disrupit.” It is difficult also to 
believe that the magnificent line — 
“ Dinanzi polveroso va superbo,”— 

was not suggested by Psalm xxxv. ver. 1 to 5:— 

“ Plead thou my cause, O Lord, with them that strive 
with me: and fight thou against them that fight against 
me. Lay hand upon the shield and buckler: and stand 
up to help me. Let them be confounded and 
ee to shame, that seek after my soul; let them be turned 


| 


| attendance upon us in our several shooting parties. 


In mine, I was very soon made acquainted with 
the talented Mr. Angus M‘Diarmid, who was one 
of them; and in consequence, we became pur- 
chasers of his work, and got him to read it to us— 
to the great amusement of his fellow gillies as 
well as ourselves. They constantly called him the 
poet. 
Angus’s native tongue, of course, was Gaelic; 
and in it his work was originally composed. We 
were informed that, in translating it into English, 
he was much indebted to a dictionary; and his 
knowledge of English not being extensive, when- 
ever he was in want of a word he looked into his 
dictionary, and adopted generally the most im- 


| posing-looking word connected with the one he 


k, and brought to confusion, that imagine mischief for | 


me. Let them be as the dust before the wind: and the 


Angel of the Lord scattering them.” 


was looking for, whether it might be noun, verb, 
adverb, or otherwise. Thus he used more than 
once the words “ asperity aspect,” to express the 
wild appearance of mountains. 


| 
y 
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Our information was that a Colonel O'Reilly, | If it was the eastern or north-eastern, it was not 
who had been shooting there two or three years | Judah’s, but Benjamin's. Dr. T. knows that the 
before, had, for his own amusement and for the , oldest Hebrew tradition draws the line between 
benefit of Angus, edited his work; and had got | Judah and Benjamin right across Moriah, leaving 
an edition printed, which he gave to Angus to sell | all the southern part of Jerusalem and its hills in 
for his own benefit. I still possess a copy of it at | Judah. Taking this in connection with the fact 
home. that Zion was specially Judah’s hill, we have im- 
The poet did not seem to be much the richer for | memorial Jewish tradition (as well as Christian) 
the sale ; as, though ground officer to the Earl, he | in favour of the southern hill. 
was, I remember, the worst dressed of all the gil- | It is likely that Gabaon is Nebi-Semwil; but 
lies: not in the highland fashion, as the others there is no need to change the eight into five,—as 
were, but with a black coat and a hat; and, as I | Nebi-Semwil is, by the nearest road, seven miles 
remember his comrades observed, a pair of white from Jerusalem; by the farthest, nine. But,rather 
cotton stockings not very sound at the heel. than alter the reading without MS. authority, I 
J. Ss. | should have said Epiphanius meant the Herodium 
“Ou, om, RAY, on Amora” (3" 8. vii. 155.) | or Frank hill, which is quite as conspicuous an 
| object from the city. Josephus, however, fre- 


This burden of one of Polly’s songs in the Beggar * | quently mentions Gabaon (meaning Gibeon appa- 
Opera, is an Anglicised version of “The Irish ; 


a - rently), which lies down in the western valley 
Howl,” to the tune of which the words were sung | helow Nebi-Semwil: and Gaheon. if I remember 
in the Opera. Your correspondent refers us to | Licht, was a crusading name for Nebi-Semwil. 
Act II. Scene 2, but in the original edition (8vo, | “°°” - Horativs Bonar 
1728) the words occur in the fourteenth scene of | ‘ 
Act If. The air is printed at the end of the book 
as No. 21 of the second act. Wn. CHarrett. 


S. VIL. 15, 65. 


Noto Eptscopart (3 vii. 42, &c.) — Is the 
following statement, by a popular lecturer, a joke, 
or has it any true historic foundation ? — 

“A curious exampie of Nolo Episconari was afforded 
by the Rev. Dr. John Bull, Canon of Christchurch, who 
refused the see of Oxford for the reason that he would not 


Rep Lion S, vii. 136.) —In Yorkshire the 
sign of the Lion is very common, and as many 
have changed since the last Directory (1857), the | T | D 
following numbers are given: Red Lion, 90: Old | &)** > Se venerable signature of John ret for that 
Red Lion, 13; Little Red Lion, 2: Golden Lion, | Pluralism at which his con 

| science rebelled. 

44; Old Golden Lion, 3; Blue Lion, 2: Black Dvrorrix. 
Lion, 16; Lion, 4; Lion and Lamb, 3; Lion and | 

Key, 1; Rampant Lion, 1. 


JackEy-LEGs (3°48, vii. 250.)—T7o shake 
. | is pronounced in Yorkshire (at least in north-east 
C. J. D. Inerapew. | Yorkshire) to shak; and a knife, of which the 
Locatity or Zion Ix EARLY Writers (3' S. | blades have become so loose in the handle as to 
vii. 215.) — Will Dr. Treertirs excuse me for | shake about, is called, not a jacky, but a shaky- 
saying that I am unable to see how the passage | legs knife. D 
from Epiphanins shows that he supposed Zion to| 4 eorruption of the old Scottish word jocteleg 
be the eastern hill? There were more akras than the | used for a knife, and itself a corruption of Jacques 
one “north of the temple, on the same ridge.” In | qo Foye, whose name was stamped on large pocket 
truth, Josephus uses the word (1) in reference to Salven weed temp. Jac. VI. See Sir Walter Scott's 
the Aill, or “lower agora;” (2) in reference to Life. Lettere pas Works passim. Crwr. 
the fort upon that hill; (8) in reference to the |“ ‘poyth vr Aur, Carnarvon. F 
fort on the higher hill, or “ upper agora,” which, ‘ 


however, he generally calls ¢povoloy; (4) in refer- 
oP (4) in common use in Lincolnshire, to signify the sieve 


ence to Antonia, which however he generally calls | yy ee a f th 
Baris. The use of akrainthe passage cited affords | PD E 


no clue to the site of the hill. Even in Josephus | 7 
it is only from the context that you can know Yew Trees cance 8, vii. 251.) — 
frequently which of the akras he is speaking of. | Mr. Lewis is quite right : I wrote hurriedly; T 
Let me suggest the following remark to Dr. ,; merely meant that the sprig of yew was worn in 
T. Zion was predicted to be “ploughed as a| the hat by the peasants in Ireland for a consider- 
field.”’ This has been fulfilled only of the southern | able time, probably till about Whitsunday, or 80. 
hill; the eastern hill has always been built upon, Crrwa. 
not cultivated, and has always been within the | Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 
city walls. If the eastern hill be Zion, how is| I was not aware that yew trees were ever called 
this prophecy accomplished ? palms until the quotation from Hunter's edition of 
Zion is very frequently spoken of in connection | Evelyn’s Sylva appeared in “N. & Q.,” but it had 
with Judah, It was Judah's hill, David's hill. | long been the custom in this part of England, 


Temse (3° 8S, vii. 239.) —The word femse is 


] 
i 
a 
| 
th 
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though recently discontinued, to decorate the 
churches with yew boughs at the season of Easter. 
Their first appearance on Good Friday led me to 
suppose it was a funereal emblem appropriate to 
that solemn fast day. I venture now to suggest 
that possibly this yew decoration may have con- 
tinued until its origin was forgotten, and that the 
greater celebration of Good Friday and Easter 
Day caused the village authorities to appropriate 
to these days the emblem originally intended for 
the preceding Sunday. 
Tuomas 
Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Lerrer or Ovr Lorp to ApGar (3"S, vii. 
238.)—On this curious subject the following pas- 
sage, from the Hon. Robert Curzon’s Armenia, is 
worth reproducing : — 

“ Some years ago I was informed, while in Alexandria, 
that a papyrus had been discovered in upper Egypt in an 
ancient tomb. It was enclosed in a coarse earthenware 
vase, and it contained the letter from Abgarus to our 
Saviour, written either in Coptic or uncial Greek cha- 
racters. The answer of St. Thomas was said not to be 
with it. I was told that the manuscript afterwards came 
into the possession of the King of Holland; but I have 
no means at present of ascertaining the truth of the story, 
or the antiquity of the papyrus of which it forms the 


subject.” K PD! 
P. D. E. 


T can confirm the late Dr. Cureton’s testimony 
respecting the popularity of this letter amongst 
the poor. I have seen it in many cottages both in 
Nottinghamshire and in Warwickshire. The copy 
now in my possession was given to me by a poor 
woman in the latter county as a kind of farewell 
memento. Ws 


Drsrcration vii. 153.) — The 
lines referred to by J. B. G. were written on a 
window in a spirit vault in Rothesay. The build- 
ing was originally a church. In course of time 
the congregation had to erect a larger building, 
and the old property was then altered by flooring 
across the gallery. The upper portion of the 
building was used as a place of worship by another 
body of Christians, and the lower portion let as 
spirit and beer vaults. The lines as I have heard 
them repeated on the spot, were written thus : — 

“ There’s a spirit above, and a spirit below, 
A spirit of love, and a spirit of woe ; 
The spirit above is the Spirit divine, 
But the spirit below is the spirit of wine.” 

The last time I visited the place, the old church 
was occupied by an auctioneer on the top story, 
and the same jolly old fellow who deals in the 
spirits and wine, as its tirst occupant, on the ground | 

oor. I do not know the author. Wa. McK. 


Glasgow. 
A knowledge of the locality which called forth 
the epigram — 


“There’s a spirit above and a spirit below,” 
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| that I heard recently of a clergyman in India 
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may lead to the discovery of the author's name. 

The Independent Chapel in Bridge Street, Bristol, 

is the upper story of a wine and spirit vaults, and 

I have comb that the lines were written by the 

late Rev. Robert Hall. U.O.N, 
Westminster Club. 


DEATH CAUSED BY DRINKING COLD WATER 
(3"4 S. vii. 236.) — How this subject can derive 
additional interest to a Christian from its con- 
| nexion with the crucifixion of our Blessed Saviour, 
is to me inconceivable; for it has no connexion 
with it at all. Commentators may well omit to 
mention, “ that drinking cold water whilst suffer- 
ing very severe pain, produced by torture, causes 
immediate death,” since the case never came be- 
fore them. Our Saviour drank no water; he 
merely tasted a little vinegar. His death, there- 
fore, in a mere natural sense, could not have been 
caused or accelerated by drinking cold water. 

But can any Christian seriously suppose that 
our Saviour would have done anythiug to hasten 
his own death ? or ought we, like modern infidels, 
to reason on the awful and mysterious death of 
the Son of God, as we might upon the death of 
any criminal? Does not the Gospel disclose the 
real motive, and describe the actual event, too 
| clearly for the interference of any comment or 

calculation? Undoubtedly it does. St. John says 
that our Lord cried out, “I thirst ” (xix. 28), in 
order “that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” 
What was this Scripture? Evidently the pro- 
phecy of the Psalmist (Ps. lxviii., Hebi. xix. 22): 
“Tn my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” 
St. John says, “He knew that all things were 
now accomplished.” There had remained only this 

rophecy; to fulfil it, it was necessary to make 
mown his thirst; and therefore our Lord said, 
“T thirst.” The sacred text informs us, that 
“there was a vessel set there full of vinegar.” 
They dipped a sponge into it, placed the sponge in 
a bunch of hyssop, to be able to convey it safely, 
and having tied this to the end of a reed, lifted it, 
to our Saviour’s lips. He tasted the vinegar, and 
thus the last prophecy relating to his passion was 
fulfilled. If he died immediately, it was not from 
drinking cold water, for he drank none; nor from 
drinking vinegar, of which most probably he only 
tasted; but because then, as he declared, ‘ all was 
consummated,” and it only remained for him to 
die. F. C. H. 


(3'4 §, vii. 12.)\—I am grate- 
ful for your reply to my query, so far as it goes; 
but I am still anxious to know if there are any 
recorded instances in which a plain gold ring has 
been determined to be indispensable for the mar- 
riage service; or in which a priest has refused to 
solemnise it with a ring of any other sort. One 
of my reasons for pressing for this information is, 


4 
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stopping the ceremony because the would-be 
bridegroom proffered a diamond ring instead of 
one of the fashion prescribed by “ traditionary 

ractice,” the only law, you say, on the subject. 
quotations from “ N. & Q.” S, x. 290), 
seem to confirm my belief that a couple might be 
lawfully married, even in England (as we all 
know is a frequent custom abroad), without any 
ring at all, in which case the rubric is of no legal 
force. But if the rubric is of legal force, is it true 
that “a ring” no longer satisfies its demands if an 
odd gem or two adorn it? And if so, I beg you 
will allow me again to ask—how, when, where, 
and why, did this innovation arise ? 

The truth is, I believe it is very doubtful whe- 
ther the rubric is part of the &yparra vduma, our 
common law, at all. A year or two ago this in- 
teresting question was raised in a curious case, 
which came before the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
but was somehow shelved, and consequently never 
decided. A clergyman (not far from Windsor) 
refused to proceed with the marriage service, un- 
less the man at its appointed stage laid thé ring 
“with the accustomed duty,” wpon the book. Query, 
does the law give the priest a right to sue for this, 
because the rubric gives him a right to demand it? 

R. C. L. 


Supersepeas S, vii. 242.) —It often hap- 
pens that a grave inquiry is made after some very 
common and obyious matter; and I strongly sus- 
pe that the present is only another instance. 
Might not the supersedeas entered by Newton in 
his private account book, as bought for a few 
shillings, have been merely a comfortable arm- 
chair, or some less honourable seat, which he pre- 
ferred to enter in his accounts under this name ? 

F. C. H. 


Satrricat Eneravine (3" 8. vi. 456; vii. 124.) 
I have looked through Machiavelli’s few poems 
without finding the lines, which I think are trans- 
*lated from A®schylus : — 


M)) viv Epotods piv dpérc: Kaipod mépa, 
Av0évra, icxioew Adds. 
Prom. Vinct. vv. 507-10. 
The chief figure and the harpy, seem to be 
adaptations of Prometheus and the eagle. I am 
ignorant of their modern application. IH. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


Gatic Grammar (3 8. vii. 75, 144.) —As 
J. E.O’CAVANAGH says, in answer to 
query Stewart's Gelic Grammar is the best, and 
the 1812 edition preferable to that of 1801. He 
might perha 
Analysis of the Gelic Language, published in 1778, 
and the later works of Armstrong and Munroe. 
Hie¢HLANDER is throwing his time away if he 


§. VIL. Apri 15, 


studies the Gelic of Scotland except through the 
parent Irish, which once mastered, opens the door 
to all the cognate Celtic tongues. I divide the 
Irish grammars under the following heads :— 
1. Early grammars: Kearney’s Alphabeticum Hi- 
bernicum, 1571; O’Molloy’s Grammatica Latino- 
Hibernica, 1677; Uhuyd’s English-Irish Do., 
1707 ; M°Curtin’s Elements, 1728 and 1732; and 
Donlevy’s Irish Language, 1742. 2. More mo- 
dern grammars: Vallancey’s Jrish Grammar, best 
edition, 1782; Neilson’s and Lynch’s Introduction 
to Trish, 1808; M*Elligot’s Observations on Irish, 
1808 ; O’Brien’s Practical Grammar, 1809; Hal- 
liday’s, or E. O. C.’s Grammar, 1803; Lynch’s 
Introduction to Trish, 1815; O’Reilly’s Compendi- 
ous Trish Grammar, 1817 and 1821; and 8. O'M.’s 
Grammar, 1841. 3. Recent grammars: O’Dono- 
van’s Grammar of the Irish Language, 1845; 
Wright’s Grammar of Modern Trish, 1855; O’Da- 
ely’s Self Instruction, 1853; Bourke’s Self Instruc- 
tion, 1864, The last four are all that are needed 
however to master the Irish tongue. O’Daly’s 
little book (M°Glashan, Dublin, 1853) will enable 
one to master the pronunciation; Bourke’s Easy 
Lessons (Mullany, Dublin, 1864) which are given 
a T Olleudorf, will teach the colloquial Irish ; and 
O’Donovan’s Masterpiece (Hodges and Smith, 
Dublin, 1845) will exhaust all the student's other 
needs. The above information may be useful to 
some of your readers, and save them much trouble. 
In conclusion I beg to add, that neither Irish- 
man, Welshman, or Scotchman, should be without 
O’Reilly’s Irish-English Dictionary, with O’Dono- 
van’s great Supplement, just finished, publishing 
in thirty-three sixpenny parts, by J. Duffy of 
Dublin. W. Easste. 
Curistran Names (358. vii. 152.) 
I have noted in my parish register that the name 
“ Marchina” was given in 1805 to the daughter 
of a temporary “sojourner” in the village. As 
the child was baptized, and probably born, in 
March, this singular name may be of the same 
class as “ May,” which is, I know, sometimes be- 
stowed upon a child born in the month so desig- 
nated. Wem 


Steatuery S. vii. 239.)—Rather, perhaps, 
slithery (th as in wither), A.-S. sliSor, slippery, 
either physically or morally; and slither, sub., a 
slippery place on ice, made by and for sliding; 


also consult with profit Shaw’s | 


also, a small stream that gently flows or slides 
out of a bottle. A woman unintentionally poisoned 
her child with laudanum. She said she had give 
it only three drops and a slither. D. 

It may interest your correspondent CUTHBERT 
Beps to know, that the word glib is in constant 
use in Lincolnshire for slippery; and the verb to 
| slither, for “to slide.’ A LincotnsHrrE MAN. 


Merricat Sermon vii. 76, 143.)—In 
1837, John Bromley (the author of Bromley 
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3rd §. VII. 15, 
Chapel, &c.,) preached a sermon twice in verse in 
Bromley chapel, co. Kent. The second occasion 
was at “the particular desire” of his congrega- 
tion. Portions of this production the author read 
to my father and myself, and we both advised 
him to print the sermon. I am inclined to think 
that it was printed, and the profits arising there- 
from given to some charitable institution con- 
nected with the chapel; which was a pet child of 
Mr. Bromley’s, as he wished to be known (as he 
hrased it) as “ Mr. Bromley of Bromley Chapel, 
romley, Kent.” Mr. Bromley in early life was 
an auctioneer. After retiring from business, he 
was the chief promoter of the construction of 
Bromley Chapel, where he preached for many 
years. Mr. Bromley was the cause of the public 
obtaining free admission into St. Mary’s Chapel, 
in Moor Fields. Previously to his taking legal 
proceedings, entrance into that sacred fane could 
only be had by a cash payment. A notice of two 
of Mr. Bromley’s publications will be found in 
J. Russell Smith’s Bibliotheca Cantiana. The 
latter one contains the history of the differences 
between the pastor and his flock (p. 105). 
ALFRED DunkKIN. 

Dartford. 

“No MAN ts A Hero to wis VALET-pE-CuAM- 
BRE” (3° vii. 150.)—In Smith’s Classical Dic- 
tionary I find fourteen Antigoni. May I ask to 
which of them, and on what authority, the clever 
saying is ascribed ? J. M. K. 

“ Sermons by ContRisutors To TRACTS 
FOR THE Times” vii. 57, 124.)—The follow- 
ing list of the seven contributors to this excellent 
series of sermons may be acceptable to GaMMA :— 
A. 139. (vols. i. ii. iv. vi. vii. viii.) Rev. John Keble. 


B. 78. ( ,, ii. iv. vii. ix. x.) +» Isaac Williams. 
C. 20. (vol. iii). » Dr. Pusey. 

» 3. H. Newman. 
E. 565. (vols. i. ii. iv. Xx.) 4 » Thomas Keble. 


»  SirGeo. Prevost, 


F. 12.) (vol. vii.) . ° ° and Rev. W. J. Cope- 


G. 7.§( » vii.) . land, but not known 
mes which is which. 
347 GRIFFIN. 


Arms or Lynpwoop (3" §. vii. 134.) — The 
arms assumed by John Lyndewood, the father and 
John the brother of the bishop, are a chevron be- 
tween three linden leaves (tinctures not ex- 
pressed), as may be seen on their brasses in Lin- 
wood church, near Market Rasen, Lincolnshire. 

P. 


Donkey (3"S, vi.432.)—Is not this word merely 

a corruption of Fr. donc, from the common ejacu- 

lation addressed to animals by their drivers, 

“Marche donc,” misinterpreted for joke, as “ Get 

on, Donk”? There is a vehicle in Canada, which, 

from the same expression, is called a marche-donc. 
Pp. 
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much obliged to the editor for the reference in his 
note to my query. I find that my list, as far as 
it goes, is correct; and I have been told that 
Alvoise is no more than a form of Luigi. Ludovi- 
cus, Ludwig, Louis, Lewis, Luigi, Adis’, Aloise, 
Alvoise, Aloysius. 

Is Aluisi (or any name of the sort to take its 
place in the above string) known as a Christian 
name? Alvizzo, which I thought was Alvoise, is, 
I fancy, a family name. Joun Davipson. 


Joun Fenwick (3" 8. vi. 478.) —Sir John 
Fenwick’s library exists at Castle Howard, and 
the papers relating to his trial, and a portrait of 
Lady Mary (née Howard) his wife, holding a mini- 
ature of his portrait in her hand. We Ee 


sy Mr. Le Jeune (3" vii. 200.) — 
“ Release of the Captives from Exodus” appeared 
in the number of the Art Journal for February, 
1860. The number can still be had. R. W. 


BartisMAL Names (3' 8, vii. 178.) — Bishop 
Aylmer’s sixth son was — 

“ Tobel (i. e. God is good), of Writtle in Essex. Arch- 
bishop Whitgift was his godfather, and the reason for his 
singular appellation was his mother’s being overturned 
in a coach without injury when she was pregnant.” — 
Cooper’s Ath. Cant. ii. 172. 

“ At Dr. Whitaker’s death his wife is described as bemg 
* partui vicina,’ and a week afterwards her child was chris- 
tened by the name of Jabez, doubtless for the scriptural 
reason, * Because,’ she said, ‘I bare him with sorrow.’ "— 
Tb. 197. 

I was not long ago called upon to christen a girl 
by the name of Nicholas, and on my hesitating 
and expressing surprise, was told that the child’s 
grandmother bore the name, the use of which, as a 
female appellation, was not at all uncommon in 
Scotland. FE. H. A. 


Duptery Famity (3" ii. passim.)—Your cor- 
respondent H. 8. G. and others also may be in- 
terested in the following extract from the Marriage 
Register of Newington Butts : — 

“1578, Jan. 27. Thomas Dudley and Helen Winning- 


ton.” 
©. J. 


BERNARDINO (34 8, vii. 9.) — By reference to 
biographical and literary sketches of Italian au- 
thors, [ find record of one who, I think, is most 
likely the man in question. Let me premise, what 
all Italian and other scholars well know, that it is 
usual to find men of note in Italy called by their 
Jirst name as if it were the family name : for in- 
stance, Dante, whose second name is Alighieri; 
Galileo, whose added name is Galilei, and many 
others. 

The one with which I have met is Bernardino 
Baldi, of whdm it is recorded that he held lineage 
from a noble family, a.p. 1553. Having com- 
pleted in his native land the course of elementary 
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studies, he seemed to feel a special inclination for 
medical science. So his father sent him to the 
University of Padua, where he applied himself to 
everything else than medicine. lie is said to have 
traced an encyclopedia of subjects of study, 
always excepting those of Hippocrates. He busied 
his mind with logic, mathematics, jurisprudence, 
and languages, of which latter he is said to have 
mastered fourteen. After this, clerical and pasto- 
ral engagements engrossed his fervent care. He 
produced various noble works in prose and verse, 
orations, idyls, &c. To cut short a biography of no 
small interest and moral worth, I offer the sequel 
and close in Tuscan tongue, from Costantini’s Scelta 
di Poesie Italiane : — 

“Nella sua patria di Urbino, il 10 Octobre del 1617, 
chiuse il Baldi con morte assai pia una vita integerrima. I] 
genio enciclopedico di Monsignor Bernardino (Baldi) di- 
vago intorno ad una soverchia varietd di fiori, cosi che 
ebbe in parte difetto di squisitezza il mele ch’ ei distilld. 
Potrebbe egli figurar nobilmente come poeta, se lo stile 
non di rado raffinato e concettoso non gli scemasse una 
parte di merito. Egli in poesia fu assai fecondo, e scrisse 
prosopopeje di eroi romani, epistole, madrigali, epitaffi, 
concetti morali, ete.—oltre alcuni poemi in versi sciolti.” 

8. C. Freeman. 


Adelaide House, 
148, Highbury New Park, N. 

FLaver, Arver, or Eaver S, vii. 258.) — 
May not this be merely a peculiar pronunciation 
of ever, so that the inquiry would be in plain | 
English, “ Whatever is the wind in this morning?” 
that is, whatever point of the compass, or in what- 
ever direction ? F. C. H. 


Bis DAT QUI crto DAT?” S. vii. 265.) — 
This maxim comes from the famous poet, Publius | 
Syrus, who flourished at Rome in the reign of 
Julius Ceesar, and supplanted Laberius in his fa- 
your. He has another proverb somewhat similar : 
“ Bis est gratum, quod opus est, ultro si offeras.” 

F. C. H. 

Caranoo vii. 269.) —I have no doubt 
the real name of this impostor was Mary Baker. 
We are told that after her exposure she went 
to America, where she remained about seven 
— when she returned to England, and ex- 

ibited in New Bond Street, London, from whence 
she made her way westward. The last I heard of 
her was that she married, and once more took up 
her residence in this city, where her latter days 
were spent very creditably as an importer of 
leeches, and in applying them when requested by 
her customers. She appears to have died about 
the close of the year 1864, leaving an only 
daughter. I believe the exact date of her decease 
is unknown, as well as her age and place of inter- 
ment. Grorer Pryce. 

City Library, Bristol. 

Carry Faminy (3"* vii. 203, &c.) —I have 
heard it alleged that the names Carey and Carew 


| ber of small stars. 


were originally the same, and that the two fami- 
lies are both descended from the same stock. 
The assertion ran to the effect, that the name of 
the remote ancestor was written Careu, which, 
in Welsh, was pronounced pretty much as the 
modern word Cary or Carey; hence the name 
Carey, by those who followed sound only. On 
the other hand, others articulated the Welsh 
word more after an Anglicised bias, sounding the 
last letter « as an English w, thereby making it 
Caroo, A name pronounced Caroo would natu- 
rally be written Carew, differing only in its last 
letter from its infantine construction. I should 
like to know whether there is any philological or 
historical truth in all this. P. Hutcurnson. 


Jomnsontana: Continuity .(3" S. vii. 6, 42, 
123. )— 

Leibnitz di Lipsia sino dal 1693 avesse 
fatto presentire nel mondo materiale e morale la grande 
legge di continuita nell’ infinito del tempo o dello spazio.” 
Idea fondamentale e bisogno d'una Storia delle Storie. § 
article in “ Il Politecnico,” Gennaio, 1865. 

The Abbé Draghesti, in his Dissertazioni Psico- 
logiche, asserts that the celebrated scholar, Ponta- 
nus (1426-1503), was the first who called attention 
to the law of continuity; and was also the first 
among the moderns who revived the opinion of 
Democritus on the subject of the milky way, which 
he maintained to be composed of an infinite num- 
J. MAcRAY. 
Oxford. 


Raevsa (3 8S. vii. 180, 265.)—The arms given 
on the silver ducat and a half that I have of Ra- 
gusa, differ from those mentioned by Mr. Woop- 
WARD, being Barry of eight, argent and gules; 
perhaps they are the arms of the governor (1773), 
whose bust is on the obverse. Was Ragusa ever 
independent of Venice ? 

As Mr. Woopwarp has been so kind as to 
answer my query and as he has given me an ex- 
tract from a German work on heraldry, may I ask 
him what heraldic word have we for that trian- 
gular quartering one finds not uncommonly in 
foreign shields: a pointed quartering pushed up, as 
it seems to be considered; I mean “ Die Spitze” 
“Der untere einyeschobene spitzige Theil,” seen 
in the Georges German shield, containing the 
arms of the city of Granada in the Spanish shield, 
&e. &c. Is it a pile issuing from the base ? 

Joun DAvipson. 


Barns (3° vii. 137, 249.) —Lorp 
Lytretton states accurately the clergy’s right to 
the produce itself as it stood on the ground, pre- 
vious to the Tithe Commutation Act. When at 


a school near Shrewsbury, where the master was 
also rector of the parish, I can remember the 
schoolboys’ assistance in the harvest collection, 
which was effected by placing a stick on every 
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tenth sheaf in the cornfield, to be afterwards con- 
veyed by the clergyman’s team to his tithe barn. 
Tomas Wrxnrneton. 


Tuomas Brusre (3" S. vii. 240.)—In the List 
of Bell Founders, printed in the first volume of 
the Wilts Magazine, Mr. Lukes has given “Thomas 


Bilbie” as a bell-founder, 1746, at Kew- or Chew- | 


Bells of his casting are often 
E. W. 


stoke, near Bristol. 
met with in the western counties. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Illustrated in a plain explanatory Comment, 
and by Authentic Views of Places mentioned in the Text, 
from Sketches and Photographs taken on the Spot. 


Edited by Edward Churton, M.A., and William Basil 
Jones, M.A. In Two Volumes. (Murray.) 


This beautiful edition has been produced for the pur- 
pose of furnishing such a plain explanatory comment, 
that any portion selected for daily reading might be found 
so far historically, critically, or doctrinally interpreted, as 
to leave the words of the sacred lesson itself first and last 
in the reader’s mind. Its illustrations are, for the most 
part, true and accurate views of the places which they 
represent as they exist at the present day, taken from 
sketches or photographs made on the spot ; and they are 
introduced from the conviction, that “it surely lends 
vividness to the impression with which we read the New 
Testament, to find the fisherman still casting his net into 
the Sea of Galilee—the women of Palestine still grinding 
at the mill, or lighting the oven with grass from the 
field.” In the panoramic illustrations—so beautiful in 
themselves, and so appropriately introduced—the journeys 
of Our Lord around the shores of the Sea of Tiberias, from 
Galilee and Nazareth to Jerusalem, and from Bethany to 
Jerusalem, may partly at least be traced. Mr. Murray 
modestly describes this beautiful New Testament Illus- 
trated as a Book for Easter —it is more, it is a Book for 
all Time. 


Historical Notes to the Lyra Germanica: containing Brief 
Memoirs of the Authors of the Hymns therein translated, 
and Notices of Remarkable Occasions on which some 
of them or any of their Verses have been“used. With 
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treasures of the German hymnologists to English re- 
ligionists. The popularity of Miss Winkworth’s Lyra 
Germanica has called forth the present volume, which 
abounds in biographical notices of the principal Ger-, 
man hymn writers, and notices of remarkable occasions 
on which the hymns have at times been used. In- 
depencéently therefore of its own merits, the work has 
scarcely secondary value as an illustration of Miss Wink- 
worth’s deservedly popular book. 

Israel in the Wilderness; or Gleanings from the Scenes of 
the Wanderings. With an Essay on the true Date of 
Korah’s Rebellion. By the Rey. Charles Forster, B.D., 
Rector of Stisted, Essex. (Bentleys, 1865.) 

This is a work which will be read with much interest 
by all who hang fondly over every detail of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and delight to identify every spot, and verify every 
circumstance connected with the Exodus of the Israelites. 
Mr. Forster stoutiy insists, that the mysterious inscrip- 
tions of the Peninsula of Sinai are the Jews’ own record 
of their sojourn there. ‘The sculptured ostrich of Djebel 
Maghara is the emblem of the wanderers in the wilder- 
ness ; the corpses of those that died in the plague of Kib- 
roth-Hattaavah were interred in the cemetery of Sarbut-el 
Khadem ; the “ quails,” after which the people lusted, are 
figured on the tombstones there ; and whereas it is said 
that Eldad and Medad “ were of them that were written” 
(Num. xi. 26), the true meaning is, that they were en- 
gaged on the inscriptions. We cannot say that Mr. For- 
ster’s arguments are as convincing as his subject is in- 
teresting. And he surely strains a point when he appeals 
to the poetic strains of Moses’ song, and of the later 
Psalms, as literal descriptions of the passage of the Red 
Sea and the “ smiting of the rock.” 


The Books of the Vaudois. The Waldensian Manuscripts 
preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
With an Appendix containing a Correspondence (re- 
printed from the British Magazine) on the Poems of’ the 
Poor of Lyons, the Antiquity and Genuineness of the 
Waldensian Literature, and the supposed loss of the 
Morland MSS. at Cambridge; with Mr. Bradshaw's 
Paper on his recent discovery of them. By James Hen- 
thorn Todd, D.D., &c. (Macmillan & Co.) 

All who have studied the history of the Waldenses 
know how much depends upon the age of the tract called 


| Qual Cosa sia Tl Antichrist, and of the vain endeavours 


which have been made to discover the MS. of it which 
Morland deposited in the Public Library of Cambridge. 


| They will also remember the interesting correspondence 


connected with this subject between Dr. Todd, Dr. Gilly, 


| Dr. Maitland, and the Hon. Algernon Herbert in the 


Notices of other German Hymn Writers represented in | 


other English Collections. Compiled and translated from 
authentic German Sources. By ‘Theodore Kiibler. 
(Longman.) 


It was a saying of Coleridge, “That Luther had done 


as much for the Reformation by his hymns as by his | 


translation of the Bible ;” and there can be little doubt 
as to the good service rendered to the cause of religion 
and piety by the hymn writers, both of Germany and of 
this country. In the preface to the present work the 
author tells us, that the earliest attempts at introducing 


British Magazine. Ot these correspondents, Dr. Todd 
says truly, “Never were men more honestly in search of 
truth, or more ready to embrace what they discovered of 
it, in defiance of all consequences.” But the learned Doctor 
tells us, that while all this correspondence was going on, 
the supposed missing volumes were lying unknown and 
buried in their dust untouched for upwards of 200 years 
on the very shelf where Morland placed them. Mr. 
Bradshaw’s account of their discovery and, description of 
the tiny MS. volumes of which they consist is not the 


: least of the many interesting papers which the present 


the German hymns to the religious world of England were | 
made by the brothers John and Charles Wesley; who | 


were for a time intimately connected with the Moravians, 
when Count Zinzendorf and A. G. Spangenberg first came 
ever to this country. And many will be surprised to hear 
that some of the most effective and popular of Wesley’s 
hymns, are translations from the German. In more re- 
cent times, F. E. Cox, the Rev. A. T. Russell, Mr. Massie, 
and more especially Miss Winkworth, have opened the 


volume contains. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom it is required, and whose name and address 
are given for that purpose: — | 


Vol. IT. london: John Cassell, La Belle 


Tae Hisroricat Eoucartor. 


Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. to, 1654 
Wanted by Vario Hellyer, Eeq., Coleshill Street, Eaton Square. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


S. Apri 15, 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Suaxesesaniana. “N. & Q.” of Saturday next will contain several 
articles upon Shakespeare. 

Cuantes Povey. Our next number will also contain an article of this 
extraordinary projector, the originator of the Sun Fire Office, &c. ; toge- 
ther with a copy of his will. 

E. U. (Croydon) will probably find what he requires in C +l Peer- 
age. Of course we mean the edition published by Sir B. Br 

. The picture representing Edward VI. granting the hr Charter 
to Bridewell is at Bridewell. 

Mar Manataces. “One who w to know 
very fully treated in our First Sertes. 

Omeoa. The date of Wace's death is not known, He is ~ cee, to have 
died soon after the completion of his Roman de Rou in 117 

A Reading Cup | for gelding the weekly Nos. of “N. r ." is now 

,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

@=* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“Noras ano Qoenies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Paars. The Subscription for Cortes for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwoex) i lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

wable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of G. Surrn, 22, 

Sraser, Sraann, V where also all Commonications 
you raz Eprror should be addressed. 


“Norss & Quenins” is registered for transmission abroad. 


will find this subject 


QT. JOHN’S WOOD.— A Professional resid 

ing in one of the best yy is desirous of meeting with a Gentle- 
lodge in a Private Family, and can afford 
m.— Address A. B., “ Norges Quvenies 


to pay about 


80l, per angu 
Office, Wellington Street, Strand. 


i) R. EDW ARD THELWALL, M.A., of Trinity 
Collece, Cambridge. reads with pupils preparing for the Univer- 
rities, the Army, the Civil Service, &c., at t his Reside 


nee, 7, Carlisle 
Terrace, Kensington. 


SHAKSPERE FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES.—Price 2s. 6d. 
XTRACTS from SHAKSPERE, for Schools. 


‘4 Every objectionable part omitted. Passages given from each 
y, with a brief Account of the Plot or Fable. 
London: WHITTAKER & CO. 
As py sent, Free by Post, 7. receipt of 20 Stamps by the 
coh Cc. GENT, Whalley Range, anchester. 


HE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
sc wEuTS. arranged for boys’ and girls’ perusal by the HON. MRS. 
The only edition of these fascinating tales with the objectionable pas- 
sages omitted. Price 5s. cloth; és. gilt edges, with illustrations. 
London: WHITTAKER & CO. 


HE NEW YORK TRIBU NE.—Messrs. Stevens 

BROTHERS, American and Booksellers 

t. Covent Garden, London, W.C., receive the DAILY, the SEMI- 

WEEKLY, and the WEEKLY TRIBUNE by every post, and re- 
gonteny solicit Subscriptions and Advertisements. 


JHAT WILL THIS COST 1 TO PRINT ? isa 

thought often occurring to men, Come, ont 

persons of benevolent i to the in- 

quiry may be cbtained. A Sracimen or 
, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, !3, Mark Lane, London. 


THE CLERGY and CHURCHWARDENS.— 

SURPLICES and COMMUNION LINEN, ALTAR CLOTHS 

and ROBES for Presentation._GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 
eashire. Carriage paid. No Agents. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of Bote, 
jae, and me cap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, H 
PARTRI ibek & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of STA- 
TIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in England, on 
receipt of Post-office Order. 
NO CHARGE for Plain’ Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on ay 
or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to Is. per | 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engra' for 5s. Business or address 


Se. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream: Ruled ate, to. 08 An im- 
variety in all si qualities 
nets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. 


OOKBINDING —in the Monastic, Groxrer, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 


3%, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


HUBB’S LOCKS and FIREPROOF SAFES, 
) with all the newest improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and 
Deed Boxes. Full illustrated price lists sent free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, 8t. Paul's Churchyard, London: Street, 
Live 1; 16, Market Street, Manchester; and Horseley Fields, 
Wolverhampton. 


EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &c. 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: — 


Pure wholesome CLARET, as , at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. 
per dozen 
Epernay Ghampagne...... 3és., 4%. 488. 
D Dinner Sherry 


B cas invite the Spation of CONNOTSSEURS to their varied stock 
of CHOICE OLD PORT, consisting of Wines of the 
vintage 1820 at 120s. per 
Vintage 1834 1088. 


Fine old “beeswing™ Port, 48s. and 60s.; cuperter 36s., 42s. 
48s.; Clarets of choice growths, Sha., 422. 60s,, 728., 848.; Hochhei- 
mer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer. Leibfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., Sts., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grun- 
hausen, and Scharzberg. to 488., G68., 


ti 
ot + rare wines. 
very choice mk, vintage 1805 (which gaine 

edal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per doz. Foreign Liqueurs 
of every description. On receipt of a post-o! ol , or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately, by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
rig : King’s Road. 


es « Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the Burt's Heap, on each Package. 
It was the only Muted which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL at the 
AT EXHIBITION, 1862. 
Their eaxuum, a DOUBLE SUPERFINE are Qualities par- 
ticularly recommended for Family Use. 
Fon M&pictnal PURPOSES NOTHING FINER CAN BE PRODUCED, 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON, 


HE CONGRESS OF FLOWERS. PIESSE and 
LUBIN’S .NEW PERFUME, made only at the Laboratory, 
3, New Bond Street. 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
\) and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 10s. 10d., sent free.— 
This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary division of labour, 
distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landse at 30 miles, Ju- 
iter's moons, &c.—The or Canmantuen: he Reconnoiterer 
very good.” — Kev. Lonp Scarspace “ ap) proves of it."—Lorp Grrrorp, 
of Ampney : “ Most useful.”—Lono Ganvacu: “ Remarkably good.”— 
S1ra Diesy Cavuey, of Brompton: “ It gives me complete satistaction, and 
is wonderfully g —Mason Stanxey, of Wrenbury Hall, Nantwich: 
* Quite as powerful as that for which I gave 5/. 5s."—Caprr. Senpev, 
Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock,“ Presents his compliments 
to Messrs. Salom & Co., and begs to enclose 10s. 10d. for a Reconnoiterer 
Glass, having just tried that sent to Lieut. Hopkins, and fopnd it e 
tive at 1,000-yards range. Fawses, of Far niey Hall, Esq.: “ ‘I 
never before met an article that so completely 
ation of its maker, nor, although I have tried many, a 
Le so much power for its size with so much clearness. 

We have ——, tried it at an 800-yard rifle range against all the 
Glasses a by the members of the Corps, and found it fully equal 
a oeng, of those present, although they had cost more than four times its 

— Notes oe Queries : “ What intending tourist will now start 

Lai soir t such to a pleasure trip?" The 
celebrated “ WYTHE" GiAss shows bullet marks at 1,200 yards, and 
34 miles, price 3is. All the above respectively 
- Salom,” “ and 


from SALOM & CO., 
anywhere. 


marke” 
be had 
i. Agents of any kind 
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